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MIND 


- A QUARTERLY REVIEW 


OF 


PSYCHOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY 
— 
I.—THE MEANING OF “THE UNIVERSE” (1). 
By CHARLES E. Hooper. 
1. Some APOLOGIES. 


PROBABLY most educated persons, including all who are not 
students of philosophy and some who are, would regard any 
offer to define the universe as manifestly foolish and _ pre- 
sumptuous. As, in face of this conventional sentiment, I 
am proposing to make that very attempt, it will be well to 
offer a few apologies in advance. 

In the first place, has not J. 8. Mill taught us that we do 
not define the objects of our thought, as such, but merely the 
names by which we refer to those objects; ordinary defini- 
tions containing a covert assumption that something corre- 
sponding to the name really exists? If this be so, it is 
clearly no more arrogant to say in a dozen or a hundred well- 
selected words what we mean by “the universe,”’ than to use 
these two particular words as though they truly meant 
something, as is commonly and confidently done. 

While agreeing with Mill as to the main point, I have 
always considered him somewhat hard on definitions in 
describing them as verbal propositions. They are proposi- 
tions which analyse names, but they do not analyse them 
otherwise than by referring to their objects, and these, if 
real, must give some objective truth to the definitions them- 
selves. Moreover verbal frequently signifies the fact of con- 
sisting in words which do not evoke any clear mental 
references, or ideas; whereas a good definition is precisely 
that which creates a clear idea, bringing it into its true 
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relation to other recognised ideas, while focussing it on an 
object-matter of its own. It thus appears to me that, while 
we do not define the objects of our thought except in the 
sense of concisely describing them, we do define the ideas 
(and not merely the names) of those objects; ideas being 
identical with the human-subjective meanings of the terms 
we use. 

Now the essence of every idea is its relation to some object- 
matter,’ or thought-object, and my view is that we are justi- 
fied in accepting the general validity of this relation of 
reference, as due to and confirmed by cumulative experience. 
In other words, any thought-object may be reasonably judged 
to be real, if there are no grounds for considering it to be 
either a voluntary fiction, such as artistic imagination creates, 
or an involuntary figment, such as springs from supersti- 
tion or logical fallacy. Existential propositions are usually 
supererogatory, and this is clearly the case as regards that 
which affirms the existence of the universe. Of course one 
judges the universe to exist and to be real. A concise 
definition of the term would be ‘the whole reality to which 
our thoughts have partial access’. The reader must not 
expect to be let off with quite so simple a formula as that, 
though I deein it good enough so far as it goes; but, what- 
ever formula may here be offered, be it premised that no 
attempt is being made to define the universe, as such, but 
merely to define my own idea of the universe, which is, at 
best, an original combination of ideas current in scientific 
and philosophical thought, and may in that sense possibly 
arouse an agreeing idea in other minds. 

If it be thought presumptuous merely to define one’s own 
idea of so great and mysterious a thing as the universe, I 
would add that a sound definition is never more than an 
elementary description of something of which men may have 
a far more varied knowledge than the definition itself ex- 
presses. A school-boy can clearly understand the definition 
of a triang .e. “a rectilineal figure having three sides ’’— 
long before he understands the varied properties and relations 
of triangles which Euclid and later geometers have brought 
to light, and some of which are possibly still to seek. Now 
the universe is immensely more complex than a triangle, 
and a definition of the universe, to be of any value, will 
have to be somewhat more complex than the definition of a 
triangle; yet, as in the case of a triangle, the ability to define 
the idea need not presuppose an adequate knowledge of the 





‘This point was discussed at length in a paper contributed by the 
present writer to Minp, October, 1915. 
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object. All human knowledge is about the universe, or about 
some of its contents or aspects, and all the sciences put 
together are inadequate to represent its full reality; yet a 
definition compatible with the most elementary data of the 
various sciences may be all that we need by way of a defini- 
tion. 

And, after all, philosophy has in practice always been 
trying to define the universe! So I will make no further 
apologies, but proceed to the business in hand. 


2. A DEFINITION OF THE UNIVERSE. 


The universe means the totality of real thought-objects (or 
object-matters), considered under four related aspects, namely 
(1) as involved in the unity of Space, or the unbroken con- 
tinuity of coexistent entities, including the ether and the 
great bodies and systems known to astronomy, with all minor 
objects existing on or about the earth or other spheres; (2) 
as involved in the unity, or continuous process, of Time, in 
the course of which all finite molar entities are constantly 
undergoing change, slow or rapid, some disintegrating and 
disappearing, and others newly integrating, while neverthe- 
less there always remains the totality of coexisting bodies co- 
occupying Space; (3) as involving that variety in unity of 
Natural Characters, in virtue of which it is possible to regard 
real thought-objects, whether entities, materials, events, 
processes, features, qualities, magnitudes, or actual relations,} 
and whether physical or mental facts, as particulars having 


‘What I understand by actual relations are any relations which are 
not purely ideal. Purely ideal relations are of two sorts: (1) relations 
of likeness and difference (including mathematical equalities and in- 
equalities) which, as being considered irrespective of the actual places and 
periods of the things that resemble or differ from one another, give rise 
to ‘‘universals,’”’ *‘ contents,” or ‘‘ concepts”; (2) the relation of idea to 
object-matter, when the idea is purely contemplative and not accompanied 
by a sensation which indicates the actual presence of the object-matter. 
Actual relations, on the other hand, include (1) the comprehension, in- 
herence, and coinherence of qualities in entities ; (2) relations of causal 
sequence and real conditioning; and (3) accidental relations, or those 
which consist merely in the occupying of relative positions in Time or in 
Space, when there is no direct causal connexion between the matters 
thus related. The relations between the human sense organs and any 
object actually sensed, and between the sense-impression and the per- 
ceptual idea which it evokes, are actual relations, but contain the ideal 
element of conscious reference. It is not as exclusive of, but partly by 
virtue of, this ideal element that they may be classed as causal relations ; 
since, whether or no they lead to practical action in regard to the object, 
they at least inform the mind and add to the store of registered experi- 
~~ on which future action or the future expression of knowledge may 

e based. 
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natures of their own, but natures agreeing in various specific 
and generic respects with the natures of other particulars; 
(4) as involving that unity in variety of Natural Causation, 
whereby the nature of every particular process or event is 
determined by the natures of antecedent processes and events, 
plus concomitant conditioning entities, the mode of deter- 
mination, when ascertained, being called a natural law, and 
the more specific of such laws tending to explain particular 
occurrences, while being themselves capable of partial ex- 
planation by more general laws. 

According to the above definition, the universe really is 
what modern astronomy shows it to be, though at the same 
time it is more than that. Whether or no it extends infinitely 
as Space and endures infinitely as Time, it at least trans- 
cends positive knowledge in both respects, and we have no 
right to assume a spatial boundary or a beginning or ending, 
when we can have no experience, and can form no clear con- 
ception of any such limits. But it is not only in respect of 
its stupendous magnitude and duration that the universe is 
more than astronomy reveals. Its ultimate material consti- 
tution remains essentially mysterious even to the ablest 
students of chemistry and physics, and, if we credit the 
astronomer with the most up-to-date knowledge of spectrum 
analysis, and of the inferred chemical and physical constitu- 
tion of the celestial bodies, there are still contents and aspects 
of the universe which he purposely ignores. In pursuing 
his special study, he takes no interest in the diversified 
multitude of bodies intermediate between celestial pheno- 
mena and molecules, and including human beings them- 
selves, with all the natural and manufactured things which 
move and rest on the earth’s surface. Neither does he 
investigate the facts of his own consciousness, or ask how it 
is possible for the human senses and understanding to afford 
satisfactory knowledge of an objective universe. 


3. WHat WovuLtp Kant HAVE SaIpD ? 


In regard to the last question, the view of the universe 
here adopted is in some obvious respects anti-Kantian and 
also opposed to that modification of the Kantian ‘“ nou- 
menon ’’—the Spencerian “ unknowable”’’. Time and Space 
are not viewed as forms of experience imposed by our own 
mental constitution on a phenomenal universe, but as condi- 
tions obtaining in a real universe, and imposed by that on 
ourselves; so far as Space is concerned, on our senses of 
touch and sight, and, so far as Time is concerned, on the 
whole current of our consciousness. 
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It is here important to note that what I understand by 
Space is not the generalised and idealised space of Euclidean 
(or any other) geometry, though that may be a valid means 
of interpreting it. It is the Space in which our own bodies, 
the earth, and the solar system move; the Space parts of 
which can be directly measured, and which, so far as terres- 
trial phenomena are concerned, is determined by distance 
and direction in relation to known geographical points of 
the earth’s surface. Similarly Time does not consist in the 
general relations of concurrent, consecutive, and overlapping 
events, which occur at any and every part of Time. It is 
that unique and all-containing time-process of which the 
chronological scale applied to mankind’s historically recorded 
career marks an integral part. The Space which forms one 
aspect of the universe is geographical-astronomical space, 
with its extension into the every-way remote, and the Time 
which forms one aspect of the universe is chronological time, 
with its ever-moving present based on its ever-growing past. 
It is in such Space and Time that all real thought-objects, 
whether conceived as things accessible to the senses or as 
states of consciousness accessible to memory,' have their 
inevitable place. It is the contrast of the fixed and measur- 
able actuality of the relations of particular thought-objects 
in Time and Space, with the fluid and vaguely-imagined 
relations of the ideas of those same thought-objects, when 
not submitted to experimental tests, which lies at the root 
of the idea of reality itself. 

In spite of the opinion of many modern thinkers, especially 
accentuated by Bergson, that there is something peculiarly 
subjective about the fact of duration, Time seems to me to 
be at least as objective as Space. It is certainly involved in 
the process of consciousness, but is primarily involved in the 
duration, movement, growth and decay of material objects 
occupying Space. If Space, as measured by the astronomer, 
and, incidentally, by the geographer, is objectively real in 
relation to the transient feelings of extension which accom- 
pany particular glancings of the eye or movements of the 
limbs, is not Time, as measured by the clock and the earth’s 
rotations and revolutions, objectively real in relation to the 
vaguely felt duration of consciousness ; the time which “flies ”’ 
or ‘drags heavily’’ according to our personal mood when 
awake, and which disappears altogether when we sleep 
soundly ? 

1 Although consciousness may be unextended, and its relation to the 


brain’s activity only partly known, it is at least clear that it takes place 
just where the brain of the person who has it happens to be. 
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Although the view here advocated is anti-Kantian as re- 
gards the ideality of space and time, it upholds and makes 
more explicit Kant’s important doctrine that space and time 
are fundamental to the categories of understanding, and are 
not merely categories themselves. Space is directly related 
to the activity of the chief sense-organs,-and time to memory 
or to that comprehensive function of consciousness which 
Hodgson terms “reflective perception”’. Both are known 
by ideas which envisage their actual incidences in experience, 
and not merely by the general or conceptual ideas of exten- 
sion and duration, which express their respective common 
qualities, but not their respectively unique continuities. It 
is perhaps needless to add that I accept Kant’s central 
principle that our knowledge of reality must be according 
to our own psychological capacities. This is implied both 
in saying that the universe consists in real thought-oljects, 
and that these thought-objects must be regarded under 
several different aspects. 


4. Tuer MEANING OF THOUGHT-OBJECT. 


We always and naturally assume that things exist and 
events take place beyond the range of our personal sense- 
organs, and even beyond the range of observation of any 
human beings; but we always regard these things and 
events as though they did appear in actual human percep- 
tion. Some may question the propriety of calling matters 
which do not actually appear phenomena, but they are most 
certainly thought-objects. (E.g., a familiar easy-chair in a 
probably unoccupied room may be a thought-object to one 
who is taking a country walk.) Thus, whether or no the 
realist is justified in assuming particular bodies to exist and 
act independently of human perception, such bodies are 
thought-objects to him, just as the “ noumenon” is a 
thought-object to Kant and the ‘‘ unknowable ” a thought- 
object to Spencer. While it is quite possible, as Kant and 
Spencer show, to postulate a real thought-object of which 
we have no positive knowledge or distinct conception, it is 
not possible to postulate something which is not a thought- 
object at all. The attempt is self-contradictory, for we do 
think, however indefinitely, of the object which we pretend 
that we cannot think about. And be it remembered that 
what we call subjective facts, or states of consciousness, and 
the self or ego itself, are just as much thought-objects as any 
things assumed to exist physically. Crude sensations, emo- 
tions of pleasure and pain, and impulses to act, may be felt 
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as immediately present, but can never be known except as 
being reflected upon or becoming thought-objects. And, no 
matter whether we are materialists or spiritualists, monists 
or dualists, we must admit that the self or ego is something 
more than any passing notion formed of it; that is to say, 
it is known as the life-long object of the series of transient 
notions by which we become reflectively conscious of self, 
and not as any one such notion which can be actually and 
momentarily grasped by thought. 


5. THe MEANING oF REALITY. 


It was said that the universe consists, not only of thought- 
objects, but of real thought-objects. What, then, makes 
their reality? My view is that everything real has place 
in the universe under each of the four aspects specified ; 
but that the Space and Time aspects are fundamental, as 
especially marking the difference between reality, as such, 
and merely true idea. There is no necessary difference in 
conceptual content between the persons and circumstances 
appearing in naturalistic fiction and those referred to in 
sober history and biography. Both real and_ fictional 
persons are supposed to have organic bodies as well as 
minds, and to live, eat, and sleep, during particular times 
in particular places. The person in fiction may be more 
convincing than the literary portrait of a real person, which 
is all that history can give. What makes the essential dif- 
ference is that the person who is only quasi-historical cannot 
be and is usually not intended to be identified as having lived 
in given geographical localities for a given period of historical 
time. 

Reality can be only conditionally opposed to appearance, 
its true antithesis being mental figment. To be an appear- 
ance falling short of full reality is not to be unreal, unless 
such appearance counterfeits reality, or hides it in the 
sense of obstructing further inquiry into its nature. Of 
the thought-objects which we purely contemplate, the real 
ones must appear at least as forcibly as the imaginary ones ; 
while that certain thought-objects may also appear to sense- 
perception is, for common sense, a special mark of their 
reality. A material object 7s, in a true sense, though at 
the same time, it is not only what it sensibly appears as. 
The object whose immediate presence is inferred from a 
certain sensation, visual or other, is usually recognised as 
belonging to some familiar class and having a concrete 
reality of its own, or being liable to produce in us a variety 
of other sensations under other circumstances. The inner 
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nature of such concrete reality is rendered more definite by 
science, which applies the microscope and the methods of 
physical and chemical analysis to the structure and material 
of things. There are here several sorts of appearances none 
of which is essentially deceptive. We must grant that no 
notion which accompanies an immediate sensation and refers 
to something appearing externally shows the whole reality 
of the thing which appears; but it does not at all follow 
that it deceives the mind with regard to that thing. If 
certain perceptions, such as those which seem to testify to 
the sun’s movement or to the shape and position of objects 
distorted by refraction are essentially deceptive, these are 
the exceptions rather than the rule; and, while it required 
much scientific progress to prove that the earth moves, there 
are many cases of refraction and other illusory data which 
are easily discounted by common sense. A rustic, completely 
ignorant of the science of light, would not suppose that his 
stick which appears to be bent when plunged into clear water 
is really bent. Sense-perceptions in general may be said to 
be, not deceptive, but partial, appearances of objective par- 
ticulars (material entities, or their qualities and relations, 
states and actions), which, in their turn, are real only as 
constituents or contents of the real universe to which they 
belong. 

The immense majority of human illusions and delusions 
are connected with language rather than with sensation. 
These ideational figments are of two totally different 
sorts, fictional and fictitious. The creations of imaginative 
literature may, as was remarked above, be perfectly natural, 
and, if they cannot be said to be real, that is because they 
are at once quasi-historical and, in fact, non-historical. They 
as pseudo-objective are figments, but the ideas of them may 
be profoundly truthful illustrations of human experience. 
The general progress of intellectual and moral culture must, 
in fact, be largely due to works of imagination; since they 
enjoy a popularity which does not fall to the lot of philoso- 
phical treatises, and often enlarge the reader’s ideas and 
judgments without purporting to do so. They widen human 
sympathies and may confer certain philosophic outlooks on 
minds not given to serious study; and, although this does 
not compensate for the absence of a systematic pursuit of 
truth, it at least raises the level of intelligence above that of 
a callous absorption in narrow personal interests. 

The second sort of ideational figments are those which are 
contrary to nature, or to what we know of natural law ; being 
appearances due to ideal combinations or separations of ele- 
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ments derived from experience, but which are not found 
through experience to be so connected or so disconnected 
as they seem to be in the fictitious idea. No one now 
doubts that a living centaur is a figment produced by arti- 
ficial combination of natural characters; notwithstanding 
the wonderful realism with which the old Greek sculptors 
combined the outward anatomies of man and horse in a 
seemingly single creature. Neither does anyone doubt the 
imaginary character of Mars or Bellona or any other god 
or goddess specially presiding over war ; the idea of a quasi- 
human person being here artificially combined with an arti- 
ficially separated idea of war in itself. The general condition 
and characters of war may indeed be logically distinguished, 
but cannot be logically separated, from all particular mili- 
tary actions of all warring groups of human beings. Of 
legendary beings still believed in by large groups of mankind, 
and of fictitious entities which may at times appear to be 
real even to modern thinkers, it is here needless to speak ; 
since my purpose is not to controvert any particular ideas 
and beliefs, but only to show that certain non-natural fig- 
ments must be recognised as constituting a logical class of 
pseudo-realities, from which natural thought-objects have to 
be sharply distinguished. 

The abstract concept of reality may, I think, be summed 
up in the three following propositions :— 

(1) Every idea, in its momentary presentation to the 
mind, appears to be related to some thought-object, not 
simultaneously or at least not simultaneously and completely 
presented. 

(2) If the relation in question be only apparent, the 
thought-object is a figment. 

(3) If the idea be truly related to the thought-object as 
being connected with other ideas in a manner symbolising 
the connection of the thought-object with other thought- 
objects in the universe, the thought-object in question is real. 

The first of these propositions is founded, as I take the 
laws of formal logic themselves to be, on intellectual ex- 
perience; that is to say, on repeated facts of thinking, con- 
sidered as process-contents of consciousness. 

The second and third propositions involve the postulate of 
experiential philosophy ; namely, that knowledge cannot be 
based on the experience of thinking alone; since thought is 
constantly tending to produce verbal or poetical figments. 
The evidence of the senses, and, contingently, that of the 
emotional and conative feelings, must be sought and sifted, 
as regards that larger part of reality which is not purely 
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intellectual, though solely approachable through intellect,' 
as co-ordinating those non-intellectual contents with which it 
is psychologically bound up. 

As the only antithesis to reality is figment, or apparent 
reality which is in fact unreal, it follows that reality, as 
such, admits of no degrees. There are all degrees of truth 
and knowledge, or of perspicacity of notions and extended 
relatedness of scientific judgments. These are indeed mental 
realities, but they never constitute their own object-matter 
whose reality is in question.2, The most insignificant par- 
ticular object is as real as the whole universe, provided that 
it is viewed in its true relation to other things. (I need 
hardly quote Tennyson’s well-known lines on the ‘little 
flower’’.) The most abstract quality or relation is as real 
as the most solid body, provided that it is conceived as 
belonging where it does belong, and not as constituting a 
metaphysical entity, or existing on its own account. Form 
and structure are as real as matter and energy, provided they 
are not artificially separated from matter and energy. On a 
similar condition the conscious experience of the living 
person is absolutely real in its own way, though the notions 
which form parts of it may or may not refer to real object- 
matters. 


6. On ForMAL DEFINITIONS OF THE UNIVERSE. 


In view of the foregoing analysis, it would be possible to 
offer a formal definition of the universe. We might say that 
the universe is a real thought-object which contains all other 
real thought-objects in their manifold relations. This places 
the universe in the third remove from the supreme logical 
genus of thought-objects, which includes figments, and in the 
second remove from the supreme natural genus of real 
thought-objects, which includes finite things. The universe 
thus appears as a unique species of two logically higher 
genera; its differentia being its reality, in the first case, and 
its supreme comprehensiveness, in the second. It might be 
legitimately put at a still further remove from the supreme 
genus: for real thought-objects may be divided into those 
which are self-significant, in the sense that they do not 
derive their significance from referring to realities other than 


1 Understood to include common sense, working through implicit 
ideas and judgments, as well as the conscious processes of science and 
philosophy. 

*Cf. the present writer’s article in Minp, October, 1915, particu- 
larly section 11. 
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themselves, and those which, like (subjective) ideas, signs and 
representations of all sorts, are symbolic, or do derive their 
significance from referring to other things. Now it is clear 
that the universe is a self-significant and not a symbolic 
thought-object ; so that the formal definition might run a 
real and self-significant thought-object, which contains all 
other real thought-objects, both self-significant and symbolic. 
The containing here referred to is of course by way of real 
Space and Time, not of categorical subsumption, so that the 
universe is less than the logically-extended genus of thought- 
objects by (1) figments; (2) finite thought-objects ; (3) 
symbols. In fact it contains (2) and (3), but in nature, 
being infinite and self-significant, it excludes them. This, 
or any other formal definition of the universe, can only illus- 
strate the mind’s prerogative of ideally taking the All to 
pieces, and counting the bits of the great puzzle side by side 
with the puzzle which has somehow put itself together. It 
is a case of viewing the universe in the way of logical analysis, 
which, so far as the analysis has an objective correlate, is 
the aspect of Natural Characters. But this is only one of 
the four aspects of the universe postulated in my former 
definition, which I therefore still prefer. Let us then revert 
to these aspects ; first, however, giving some consideration to 
the meaning of the word aspect. 


7. THe MEANING OF ASPECT. 


The sense of sight is properly concerned with tangible or 
quasi-tangible objects, and not merely with those visual 
appearances which the graphic artist can accurately re- 
produce. Experience of environment consists largely in 
repeated conjunctions of visual with tactual sensations, 
whereby the child gradually learns to estimate, in a rough 
common-sense way, the actual sizes and distances of common 
objects from their relations in a field,of vision. What, how- 
ever, is of equal importance to the forming of a true idea of 
some physical object is that we intuitively combine in the 
mental image various different visual presentations which the 
object had at successive moments or at intervals of time. 
Certain small objects, such as a plucked flower or a coin, are 
turned about in our hands while we examine them with our 
eyes. Larger objects, like public buildings, trees, or statues, 
may be viewed from various sides as we walk round them. 
Fellow persons with whom we are often associated are seen 
in a multitude of different ways due to the facts that we 
occupy certain positions or make certain movements in rela- 
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tion to them or they in relation to us, or that they assume 
different postures and perform different actions while our 
eyes are upon them. Thus common objects are presented to 
the sense of sight through a multitude of different aspects, 
under some of which they appear so different from what 
they do under others that we should hardly believe the object 
to be one and the same, had we not the direct evidence of 
vision that it continues in its own place or line of movement 
while these successive aspects are presented to us. 

The only sort of visible object which does not thus neces- 
sarily appear under a variety of visual aspects is an apparently 
perfect sphere, having an apparently uniform texture and 
coloration of surface. This consideration may help to make 
clear to discursive reason what is already sufficiently clear to 
common sense; namely, that when a visible object has 
various aspects, these, though partly due to differences in our 
points of view, are at least equally due to characters which 
belong to the object itself. In so far as the shape of a body 
departs from sphericity, and in so far as its surface (or, if 
transparent, its visible interior) is variegated in any manner, 
its varied aspects in relation to our sense of vision belong to 
it quite as much as to our mode of perceiving it. Thus a 
detached church or other building, as observed externally 
from the four points of the compass or from any intermediate 
stations, has various aspects which are as certainly necessi- 
tated by its own architecture as by our sense of vision and 
point of view. 

It is along step from the visible aspects of a building to 
the thinkable aspects of the universe; but I hold that we 
are justified in carrying over the concept of aspect from the 
narrowest to the widest sphere of apprehension. We must, 
however, consider certain intermediate spheres by the way. 
Visible aspects, as above described, stand midway between 
the primary and secondary qualities of visible bodies. So 
far as they depend on the actual forms of those bodies, they 
are allied to primary qualities. So far as they depend on 
special points of view, and involve the sense of colour, they 
are secondary. But all qualities themselves, whether primary 
or secondary, are what may be called predicable aspects. They 
are aspects in relation to the “ mind’s eye,” or the idea of the 
object in question, which unites the various sensuous im- 
pressions derived from it. Just as, in the case of a public 
building, we pass from one to another point of view, and 
mentally unite the various aspects thus presented, so, in the 
case of an orange, we may pass from observing it as it lies 
in a fruit-dish, to touching, grasping, and handling it, smell- 
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ing it, noting the sound of it when dropped, and, finally, to 
peeling, dividing, and eating it. Although the orange itself 
will then have disappeared, we shall have had various ex- 
periences which we can only explain as aspects of it, or 
refer, as potential aspects, to other individual oranges. All 
these aspects were presented to our personal sense-organs, 
but, in the case of the handling, peeling, dividing, and 
mechanical operation of eating the orange, we were up 
against its primary qualities; while, in seeing its orange 
hue, feeling it as cool, noting the dull sound of its fall, 
smelling and tasting it, we were sampling its secondary 
qualities only. These belonged to it solely in relation to 
our specialised sense-organs in their actually personal, 
though inferably common-to-all-men functioning; but we 
might see, as external facts, the actions of handling, peeling, 
dividing, and eating an orange, on the part of another person, 
or, possibly, of a sufficiently cleverly constructed automaton. 
When we see an outside actor thus engaged, there are aspects 
of two or more objects not merely presented to our sense of 
sight, but viewed in relation to one another and as evidently 
external to ourselves. There is the person’s right hand 
grasping the knife, while he holds the orange in his left, 
and the spiral coil of peel is gradually detached. This is 
only one of multitudinous instances in which objects known 
by their subjective visual aspects are perceived in objective 
relation to one another. Such relations depend of course 
upon the matter and energy, but depend also and more 
obviously upon the shape, size and position, of the objects 
related. That one object in a field of vision is at once 
separate from and contiguous to others is the visible mark 
of its individual reality; while the partly observed and 
partly inferred geographical relation of objects in a field of 
vision, or a series of such fields obtained in moving from 
place to place, constitutes the reality of terrestrially-deter- 
mined space. Hence we pass, by what may be properly 
called scientific imagination, to the sphere of quasi-visible 
objects which are not actually visible; namely, to large 
tracts of country or sea and the earth itself, which are at 
once too vast and too near to any human observer to be 
viewed as wholes; also to the chemical and ultra-chemical 
particles of matter which are too minute to be viewed at all ; 

also to the place of the earth among the bodies of the solar 
system and the far more remote stellar systems. But having 
thus arrived at a conception of the universe of Space, we are 
again envisaging an aspect through a relation and not any 
relation external to ourselves. The universe cannot, like a 
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finite object, be actually related to some fellow object. It is 
as related to the mind or system of subjective ideas that we 
know all that it is possible to know about it. 


8. T'H& ASPECTS OF THE UNIVERSE. 


If space and time were simply subjective forms of appre- 
hension, there could be no universe, as the term is generally 
understood. Both are inseparable elements in the nature 
of what is known, through astronomy, geography, and 
history, as the universe. The idea of space as a vacuum 
in which ultimate material particles move may be subjective, 
and due to the common experience of seeing visible bodies 
move in an invisible medium. It may be not merely sub- 
jective, but positively illusory. Assuming, however, that 
physical reality is a plenum, that plenum has an aggregate 
extension, and that extension is Space. The idea of time as 
an underlying continuum, which includes the vacant future 
as well as the occupied past, is comparable to the idea of 
space as an ultimate vacuum. It also may be subjective 
and even illusory; for the future is never reached, but only 
the present which formerly appeared future. Assuming, 
however, that the universe consists and has always consisted 
of entities undergoing processes, these must have had an 
aggregate duration up to the presently passing moment, and 
that duration is Time. In these senses at least Space and 
Time are aspects of the universe standing, in relation to our 
own feeble and fluctuating notions of them, as cosmic realities. 
Their reality remains necessarily correlative to some ideas, 
but it is more adequately symbolised by the more systematic 
ideas of those who have seriously investigated the object- 
matters of astronomy and scientific chronology; ideas to 
which a sound education must tend to make the common- 
sense ideas of the child conform. 

If the given definition be accepted, it is no more impos- 
sible, though it is of course more difficult, to attain a 
relatively correct idea of the universe than to attain a 
relatively correct idea of the simplest material object. 
Each has various predicable aspects, which may not be 
simultaneously present to the mind, though the recogni- 
tion of its reality demands that they shall not be lost sight 
of. The universe is connatural with any finite body in pos- 
sessing the aspects of extension and duration. Since, how- 
ever, its extension and duration have no known or conceivable 
limits, it cannot have any of those multitudinous predicable 
aspects which depend on the separation of a finite body or 
system of bodies from its natural environment, and which 
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include the integration and disintegration of any particular 
material entity, unless it should be an ultimate and indes- 
tructible particle. But while the universe necessarily lacks 
the various aspects of individual things or systems, other 
than those of duration and extension, it possesses the two 
supremely important aspects, which only it can possess, 
(1) of containing the whole system of natural classes and 
characters, or ‘‘ universals,” so far as these have real logical 
extension, or are actualised at any times and places, and 
(2) of involving the whole process of natural causation 
whereby entities and types are produced and reproduced, 
Granting that in these two important aspects, and especially 
in the latter, or causal aspect, the universe is still most im- 
perfectly known, it is none the less at least known to have 
these aspects, as well as the aspects of Time and Space. 

Of the four modes in which the universe may be appre- 
hended, Space and Time may be classed together as coinct- 
dentals, while the systems of Natural Characters and Natural 
Causation may be termed coessentials. Space and time have 
indeed general characters of their own ; those of space being 
discussed by geometry, and those of time being summed up 
in the few possible abstract relations of two events—co- 
existence, succession (with or without an internal), and several 
sorts of overlapping relation, in which coexistence and suc- 
cession are combined. It has already been pointed out that 
it is not these general characters of time and space which 
constitute the indefeasible wnities of Time and Space, in 
which are determined the actualities of all entities and events. 
Particular realities do not merely occur at some time and 
place, but each occurs at that or its particular period in a 
unique chronological sequence, and at that or its particular 
place (or connected series of places) on the earth’s surface 
or in the celestial expanse known to astronomy. It is thus 
owing to the coincidental aspects of the universe that things 
are real otherwise than as they may appear to be real in 
naturalistic fiction. All real particulars have historicity of 
their own, though very few are humanly recorded. But, if 
naturalness alone does not suftice to constitute reality, it is 
equally evident that occurrence at given time and place 
would not constitute reality if that which occurred had not 
a nature at once distinguishing it from and relating it to 
surrounding or preceding things or events. This might not 
be always true if the universe could be properly conceived as 
having once been a single and absolutely homogeneous con- 
tinuum of occult material from which the manifold of natural 
reality has evolved. In that case we might in pure imagina- 
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tion divide the supposed material mathematically by planes 
at right angles, somewhat as the earth’s surface is divided 
by lines of latitude and longitude, and the part which fell 
within any one of the resulting cubes would be given by us 
a place and ideal reality of its own; but this is totally unlike 
the real occupancy of space by a body whose surface meets 
the surfaces of surrounding bodies, or of a surrounding body, 
different in matter or form from itself. If we suppose either 
discrete particles, or modifications (such as vortices or centres 
of condensation) of the ether, to be the material basis of the 
universe as we know it, each of these minute entities must 
have a form of its own differentiating it from the medium 
in which it moves and therefore from all fellow-corpuscles 
of like character but separate location. That the universe 
itself has ever evolved from an ocean of ether or of primal 
particles appears to me a very fanciful, though of course not 
a disprovable, hypothesis. Astronomy points to the existence 
of stellar systems in all stages of growth and decay, and it is 
more reasonable to suppose that the universe itself is eternally 
varied and varying in its numberless parts, while each stellar 
system evolves from a relatively homogeneous “ fire-mist,” 
than that the appallingly negative idea of infinite and ab- 
solute homogeneity ever had an actual counterpart. 

While from one point of view the four aspects of the 
universe fall into the two pairs, which have been classed as 
coincidentals and coessentials, from another point of view 
they fall into two other pairs which may be termed static 
and dynamic aspects respectively. The modes of Space and 
of Nature as classifiable are both static; these being co- 
relative to the dynamic modes of Time and Causation. They 
are, however, not only correlative, but, in a sense, sub- 
ordinate ; since Space is in Time rather than Time in Space, 
and the nature of things is dependent on the mode of their 
development in Time, rather than on the ultimate differences 
of character of which classification takes note. 

The idea of the absolute co-occupation of Space by ether 
and all coexisting bodies at a given instant of time is in a 
sense artificial. It makes the same sort of arrest in the 
universal process that a physicist makes in imagining a con- 
tinuous movement at different points, or a naturalist in 
depicting an organism at different stages of its growth from 
the ovum. While such ideas exclude duration by reducing 
time to an imaginary instant, the great hierarchy of natural 
classes or Platonic ‘‘ ideas” seems to transcend all duration, 
in that, while the individual instances come and go, the 
types within types—at least the more generic of them— 
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remain. This hierarchy is a figment, if taken, as the neo- 
Platonists took it, as enshrining ultimate reality; yet it 
remains a valid aspect of the universe, when every lowest 
species 1s understood to have a real-logical extension, or to 
consist in particular instances appearing at particular times 
and places, and then and there having the qualities (pre- 
dicable aspects) in virtue of which they are classed together. 
It must always be remembered that the distribution of the 
instances of a real species or real genus in Space is extremely 
irregular, and quite unlike the symmetrical aspect which 
genera and species have in a scheme of classification, and, 
incidentally, on the shelves of a museum. No doubt the 
mode of segregation—that is, the being or gathering together. 
of like units—plays an important part in nature ; but all 
segregated groups are parts of a larger grouping which is: 
heterogeneous and chaotic, and especially so as regards the 

minerals, waters, plants and animals which spread themselves 
in and on theearth. Most collocations of bodies in terrestrial 
nature are anything but systems, and chance largely rules in 
the sense that bodies are brought together, not by any law of 
convergence analogous to gravitation, but by each pursuing 
its own path on the earth’s surface, until the collision or 
near approach of two bodies causes some natural interaction 
to occur.' The movement of each is no doubt due to its own 
nature in relation to its own circumstances, but the con- 
tingency of the two meeting is not a natural necessity ; 
being in no sense comparable to any mechanical, chemical, 

biological, or human social interaction which may result 
when the meeting actually takes place. 


1T have discussed this point at some length in the final chapter of -a 
small treatise entitled Common Sense: An Analysis and Interpretation 
(Watts, 1913). A psycho-physiological theory which may be worthy of 
consideration is that association of ideas, on its neural side, takes place 
through a similarly contingent meeting, not of course of things, but of 
vibrations proceeding from separate centres of the brain; vibrations 
which may or may not succeed in producing a combined effect. 


(To be continued.) 
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IIL—MORAL SENSE, MORAL REASON, AND 
MORAL SENTIMENT. 


By E. W. Hirst. 


Ir is matter of general agreement that we approve or dis- 
approve of conduct. It is, also, usual to ascribe such func- 
tions to a ‘Conscience’. As, however, controversy upon 
the psychology of Conscience has just been revived, especi- 
ally by Dr. Hastings Rashdall, it is desirable to see how far 
recent discussion has cleared the issues and helped towards a 
satisfactory solution of the problem. 


a 


There is, at the outset, the well-known doctrine of the 
A&sthetic Intuitionists that we distinguish the ethical nature 
of actions by means of what they sometimes speak of as an 
inner ‘ Sense,’ called by Hutcheson a ‘ Moral Sense’. By 
this comparison of Conscience to a ‘Sense’ it was intended 
to emphasise the immediacy and ultimacy which are often 
found in moral judgments. Nor can it be denied that, in 
proportion as character is mature, there is apparent in 
ethical deliverances just that immediacy and ultimacy to 
which the school drew attention. 

But almost from the very beginning this doctrine of a 
Moral Sense has been subjected to criticisms now quite 
familiar. It has been pointed out that the activity of a 
sense is mostly special in kind, implying differentiation of 
organs with appropriate functioning, whereas the moral 
consciousness has cognitive, affective and conative aspects 
which indicate that the mind as a whole.is at work. 

It must, however, be conceded that the term ‘sense’ was 
badly chosen to express the teaching of the pioneers of the 
school. Indeed Shaftesbury regarded this moral ‘ Sense’ as 
more than a power of observation, as even a Spring of action, 
as a ‘kind of Affection towards Affections,’ and as provoking 
in aman ‘concern ’ for the good or ill of the species. Such 
functions, it is, of course, impossible to ascribe to a mere 
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sense. Moreover, Hutcheson allowed that this ‘ Sense’ 
could be trained, much as musical taste is developed by 
cultivation. Indeed the real view of the School is more 
accurately represented by the idea of a Moral Taste; and 
Shaftesbury declares that this so-called Sense ‘feels the soft 
and harsh, the agreeable and disagreeable in the affections, 
and finds a foul and fair, a harmonious and dissonant, as 
really and truly here, as in any musical numbers or in the 
outward forms and representations of sensible things ’.? 

Dr. Rashdall, in his recent book, Is Conscience an Emo- 
tion ? appears to us scarcely to do justice to the real teaching 
of this school. We cannot find, as he declares, that either 
Shaftesbury or Hutcheson held that moral approbation was 
‘simply a particular sort of feeling or emotion’.? There is, 
on the contrary, distinct recognition by these writers of the 
cognitive aspect of moral experience. The Moral Sense was 
operative, they said, only so far as a man could ‘think about’ 
his actions. ‘If a creature be generous, kind, constant, com- 
passionate ; yet if he cannot reflect on what he himself does, 
or sees others do, so as to take notice of what is worthy or 
honest ; and make that notice or conception of worth or 
honesty to be an object of his affection, he has not the 
character of being virtuous, for thus and no otherwise he 
is capable of having a sense of Right and Wrong.’ 

Hutcheson even went so far in his recognition of the 
intellectual character of the Moral Sense as to hold that it 
supplied ‘ justifying reasons’ for action, although such justifi- 
cation was not of a discursive nature, but depended upon 
‘some immediate disposition or determination of soul ’. 

Nor do we follow Dr. Rashdall in his further criticism 
that ‘on the moral sense view there is simply no meaning 
in asking which of the disputants is right and which is 
wrong. A colour-blind man is not wrong when he sees no 
difference between a red light and a green one. . . . Mustard 
is not objectively nice or objectively nasty. It is simply nice 
to one man and nasty to another, and that is the whole truth 
about the matter... . If morality were a mere matter of 
feeling or emotion, our moral judgments would be in exactly 
the same case.’ ® 

Now both Shaftesbury and Hutcheson were aware of the 
lack of uniformity in moral judgments, and Hutcheson es- 
pecially urged that the moral ‘sense’ could be trained like 


1 Characteristics, li., 29. 

2 Is Conscience an Emotion?’ (Fisher Unwin, 1914), p. 3; cf. also, 
Theory of Good and Evil, vol. i., p- 149. 

° Is Conscience an Emotion? p. 31. 
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musical taste. Shaftesbury in his Rhapsody is at pains to 
point out, in answer to objectors who say that right and 
wrong are mere matters of opinion, the extravagance and 
absurdity of their objections, and remarks that ‘ all own the 
standard Rule and Measure, but in applying it to things, 
disorder arises ’. 

And these admissions do not necessarily compromise the 
‘ objectivity’ of moral distinctions when once it is realised 
that they are ‘sensed’ in a quasi-mwsthetic manner. Doubt- 
less, there is no appeal beyond sense when sense 1s physically 
understood and the immediate experience alone regarded. If 
a food tastes nice, so far it is nice. But this is sc arcely ‘the 
whole truth about the matter’. For there is a certain ‘ ob- 
jectivity ’ even in matters of physical taste. It is commonly 
agreed that mustard is yellow and pungent. Anyone who 
said that mustard was purple would be regarded as ‘ colour- 
blind,’ and the very idea of colour-blindness is a testimony 
to the existence among men of a certain normality in physical 
vision. Dr. Rashdall himself goes very far in this direction 
when he admits that ‘it may indeed be contended that there 
is an esthetic, and, therefore, an objective element even in 
gastronomic matters. If so, we must substitute some 
pleasure of a still more purely sensuous type.’’ But is it 
possible to find a pleasure so ‘ purely sensuous’ that it is 
destitute of any objective element? If it is to be identifiable 
at all, it must have objectivity. 

Objectivity is still more clearly traceable in judgments of 
art. In spite of the diversity of opinion as to what in parti- 
cular is beautiful, the appreciation of beauty is no merely 
subjective experience. A particular poem or picture is 
beautiful, not simply because some one has said so. No 
doubt the opinions of connoisseurs are influential and supply 
guidance. But the beauty of an artistic object never rests 
on the mere ipse dixit of the critic. There exist canons of 
beauty. And it is always assumed that the critic could 
justify his judgment by reasons capable of making an ob- 
jective appeal. In a Note” Dr. Rashdall admits, as he had 
done in his larger and earlier work,* that the esthetic judg- 
ment may be objective, but goes on to say, incorrectly as it 
seems to us, that ‘this is not recognised by those against 
whom I am arguing’. Surely the ‘ Moral Sense,’ as above 
understood, may possess an objectivity similar to that of 
esthetic judgments, and compatible with diversity in indi- 


1 Theory of Good and Evil, vol. i., note, p. 146. 
27s Conscience an Emotion ? p. 172. 
3 Theory of Good and Evil, note, p. 178, vol. i. 
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vidual opinion. And we have the interesting statement of 
Shaftesbury that virtue is ‘really something in itself and in 
the nature of things: not arbitrary or factitious . . . con- 
stituted from without, or dependent on custom, fancy, or 
will: not even on the Supreme Will itself, which can no 
way govern it: but being necessarily good, is governed by 
it, and ever uniform with it ’. 

Diversity in individual opinions compromises neither the 
‘impartiality ’ nor the ‘consistency’ of moral judgments. 
Their impartiality and independence of individual opinion 
may not, and does not, prevent actual differences of indi- 
vidual view due to personal circumstances and causes. And 
as for the criterion of ‘ consistency,’ no doubt the verdicts of 
the colour-blind disagree with those of the normal-sighted, 
but such disagreement does not disprove the existence of 
normality in human vision, but only shows its possibility 
of perversion in the case of some whose organ of sight is 
judged peculiar. Nor is the apparent inconsistency of moral 
judgments due to different verdicts on the same case. Ab- 
solute inconsistency could be established only where the 
cases were proved to have been regarded in strictly the 
same way. But such proof is impossible, if for no other 
reason than that in concrete experience cases never are 
precisely the same. To expect such a state of things 
would be to demand in the sphere of human activity a 
uniformity which is quite unsuitable, because mechanical. 
It is to be remembered in passing that Adam Smith tried to 
correct those diversities of judgment in the ‘ Moral Sense’ 
which are due to the partiality of thought caused by the 
agent’s self-love, by his doctrine of Sympathy with the judg- 
ments of an ideal and impartial spectator. But it does not 
seem possible to do away altogether with all instances of 
diversity. Some of the so-called ‘inconsistencies’ are natural 
and inevitable. Nor does Dr. Rashdall obviate them by his 
own theory of Conscience. 

There is, however, one grave weakness in the Moral Sense 
doctrine. As has often been indicated, it does not sufficiently 
secure the ‘authority’ of morality: it does not differentiate 
the Moral from the Aisthetic judgment in respect of the 
quality of obligation usually ascribed to the former. Shaftes- 
bury, indeed, makes little difference in this respect between 
the two kinds of ‘ knowledge’. In the Inquiry he writes: 
‘When we say, therefore, of a creature that he has wholly 
lost the sense of right and wrong, we suppose that being 
able to discern the Good cr Ill of the species he has at the 
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same time no concern for either’. Shaftesbury does not 
sufficiently elucidate this element of ‘ concern’ as distinguish- 
ing the moral consciousness. But it is an experience of this 
kind, an experience of constraint, which is an essential charac- 
teristic of the ethical, as it is not of the esthetic, judgment. 
The term ‘Sense’ suggests rather ‘ passivity ’ (not absolutely 
so, of course), though, as expounded by Shaftesbury, the 
‘Moral Sense’ is a spring of action, a strong motive, and 
a bias of the nature towards conduct of a particular kind. 
Of course, those whose esthetic taste is bad will feel more 
or less ‘ constrained ’ by the antagonistic judgments of their 
fellows who accept different canons or come to different con- 
clusions. In the same way, too, those who are not normal 
in their moral taste will in some way be ‘ constrained’ by 
the pressure exerted by a different ethical fashion. 

But when all similarity between the two types of judgment 
has been allowed for, it will be found that the ‘ obligation ’ 
to cultivate correct views on art essentially differs from the 
duty of manifesting right conduct. For correct ssthetic 
opinions seem to depend on a certain involuntary factor, 
on ‘a kind of mental capacity ’;! and this fact considerably 
modifies their obligatory nature. Moreover, the obligation 
to a right «esthetic taste primarily regards the intelligence, 
whereas that of the moral judgment exercises a direct con- 
straint over the will. Accordingly, moral judgments deal 
with the regulation of life as a whole, and have to decide 
what place the cultivation of art and the formation of a 
good esthetic taste shall take relatively to that whole. 
Thus moral obligation is of an absolute kind ; its authority 
is complete and supreme. We say a man ‘ought’ to do 
right as we do not say he ‘ought’ to think correctly about 
art ; nor do we blame those whose esthetic judgment is at 
fault as we condemn those whose conduct is bad. 

Shaftesbury, it is to be admitted, has little to say respect- 
ing the ‘claims’ of the Moral Sense when these are no longer 
presented by sheer strength. For one thing, he overlooked 
the power of the ‘self-affections’ and their tendency to 
assert themselves to such an extent as to disturb the 
‘balance’ of the passions. He, therefore, is practically 
silent about the need for self-denial and the obligatoriness 
of virtue. 

And yet, in the discovery of moral ‘ authority,’ is it pos- 
sible on merely psychological lines to get much further than 
the Atsthetic Intuitionists reached? Sooner or later, the 
mind must arrive at what, for direct experience, is simply 


’ Rashdall, Theory of Good and Evil, vol. i., p. 183, note. 
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an ultimate value. Indeed, it is interesting to see that Dr. 
Rashdall, ‘ rationalist’ as he is in his psychology of con- 
science, coincides in this view. ‘We have no reason for 
believing anything, he says, ‘except the fact that we can- 
not help believing it.’' He also observes that ‘ the existence 
of a distinct category of moral obligation or value must be 
a matter of immediate consciousness’. Duty is duty, he 
insists, simply because it is ‘an inexpugnable notion ’.’ 
Even Butler, the champion of the magisterial function of 
conscience, does not proceed far beyond this point. He 
does no more to secure the authority of conscience than 
by naming it ‘a principle of reflection ’ whose ‘ superiority ’ 
is self-evident, and whose supremacy is ‘natural’.! In other 
words, ‘he gives a mere psychology of the moral life. . 
He is willing in the main to rest in the immediate and 
authoritative approval of conscience, without investigating 
the object of its approval or the basis of its authority.’ ° 
Surely, as a matter of immediate experience, this seems all 
the authority that can be got. It is, however, not all the 
authority we need, nor all that is obtainable. Indeed, both 
Shaftesbury and Hutcheson confess that the ‘ authority ’ for 
the Moral Sense must be shown elsewhere, by having re- 
course to a law outside that given by human nature, 7.e., to 
the law of a Divine Superior promulgated with sanctions of 
reward and punishment. Hutcheson, in particular, remarks 
that the Moral Sense needs ‘ corroborating’ by religious be- 
lef, and that ‘the word “ obligation’ is sometimes taken for 
a strong motive of interest constituted by the will of some 
potent superior to engage us to act as he requires’. This 
seems to base obligation on the constraint exerted by the 
hedonistic motive. But he goes on to say: ‘In describing 
the Superior who can constitute obligation we not only in- 
clude sufficient force or power, but also a just right to 
govern: and this justice or right will lead again to a moral 
faculty’. In such a passage, Hutcheson seems to realise 
the need for a justification of the alleged (by him) magis- 
terial function of the Moral Sense which in his System of 
Moral Philosophy he affirms to have ‘a dignity and com- 
manding nature of which we are immediately conscious ’"— 
a statement, however, which, being written several years 
later than Butler’s Sermons, may reflect their teaching. 
So much, then, may be said regarding the School of Moral 

Sense and its view of the objectivity and authority of moral 
judgments. 

1 Ts Conscience an Emotion? p. 39. 2 Op. cit., p. 94. 

5 [bid., p. 39. 4 Sermon on Human Nature, ii. 

5Seth, Hthical Principles, 9th ed., p. 177. 
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II. 


It is necessary, in the second place, to examine the views 
of those who regard Conscience as essentially Rational or 
Intellectual in nature. These views have been most recently 
urged by Dr. Hastings Rashdall, whose lectures and published 
works have placed all students of ethics under lasting obliga- 
tion, and whose contributions to the psychology of Conscience, 
in particular, deserve the fullest respect and the most careful 
examination. Nevertheless, the writer finds it difficult to 
accept his teaching on the nature of Conscience as it is 
developed in the chapter on ‘ Reason and Feeling’ in the 
Theory of Good and Evil and latterly in his book Is Con- 
science an Emotion? Dr. Rashdall strenuously maintains 
that only as moral judgments are the work of Reason can 
their objectivity and authority be assured. Reason, he says, 
enunciates for our moral guidance certain axioms,—which 
turn out to be those maxims of ‘ Equity’ and ‘ Rational 
Benevolence’ of which Sidgwick makes so much use in his 
Methods of Ethics. But no sooner have these been men- 
tioned than the author admits that they are only quantita- 
tive principles, and have no direct relation to conduct: they 
concern only the distribution of ‘ good’ after its nature has 
been otherwise determined. Whether such quantitative 
maxims are of any primary and essential importance in 
Ethics is closely connected with the question as to the 
nature of ‘good’. If they are given such an importance 
they demand, at least, that good shall be quantitative and 
measurable. The axiom that the greater good ought always 
to be preferred to the Jess is really inapplicable save as goods 
are commensurable both within the life of the individual and 
also as between the individual and the community. Any 
qualitative differences of good must be expressible in terms 
of quantity. Other individuals, also, become of no more 
significance than to supply additional units to the aggregate 
of good. Even the axiom of Equity that ‘one man’s good 
is of as much intrinsic worth as the like good of another’ 
becomes cogent in itself only as ‘like’ means ‘ equal quan- 
tities of ’. 

This attempt to make a rigorously quantitative application 
of the axioms to Ethics reveals, we think, its own irrelevance. 
The axiom of Equity, for instance, which regards of equal 
worth equal quantities of good in the lives of different men, 
allows no authorisation of the act whereby a man in battle 
gives his life for his neighbour and thus, so far from ‘equating’ 
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or merging his ‘ good,’ negatives and eliminates it.! Neither 
does the axiom show any relation to the real crux of the 
ethical problem. The individual is prone to prefer his own 
‘good’ to that of others, not because it is quantitatively 
superior, but really because he has a bias that leads him to 
exalt himself and subordinate the claims of the rest of 
society. This is a qualitative experience of superior worth, 
and no merely quantitative considerations can show it to be 
unreasonable. For it is a case where the ‘ part’ is supposed 
greater than the ‘whole’; in other words, where the indi- 
vidual uses society as a means to his own ends. 

Dr. Rashdall seems at first * to contend for this rigorously 
quantitative application of the axioms, though he afterwards 
appears to shrink from it. He says later that ‘ goods’ are 
commensurable ‘ only for the purpose of choosing between 
them’. He instances the case of a man’s having a sum of 
money to spend, and being in doubt as to whether it is best 
spent on Churches, Colleges, or Hospitals. Strictly speaking, 
on Dr. Rashdall’s view, the man’s duty can be decided only 
by statistics of results. What is more is that any man 
having the same sum of money to give must allot it in 
the same way. Duty, if it differs at all, does not differ for 
individuals, but only according to the amount of substance 
to be used or energy to be expended. 

Now if ‘ goods’ are commensurable ‘ only for the purposes 
of choice,’ such a condition would not appear to be more 
than a practical limitation. There does not seem anything 
in such a condition to forbid their being really commensur- 
able at any time; and, in spite of what Dr. Rashdall says, 
there does not appear to be any reason why ‘a certain 
amount of one good should not be regarded as a sufficient 
and satisfactory substitute for another,’ much in the same 
way as a sovereign may be expressed in paper, gold, silver, 
or copper. Which form value takes would then seem to 
depend on ‘taste’—in which case the teaching in question 
would seem to reduce to a particularly crude form of Moral 
Sense doctrine! 





‘Clearly he eliminates ‘his own’ good. Nor by dying does he equate 
it with an increased aggregate of good save on the difficult supposition 
that his mere death makes a contribution of maximal quantity. Besides, 
do men die to swell an aggregate ? 

2 Theory of Good and Evil, vol. ii., chap. i. 

* Indeed, Dr. Rashdall categorically says: ‘It is always right to choose 
the greater good. Such a doctrine implies that goods of all kinds can be 
compared, that we can place goods of all kinds on a single scale, and 
assign to each its value relatively to the rest.’—Jbid., ii., 38. 
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Another difficulty is created by Dr. Rashdall’s contention 
that this choice between ‘ goods’ has relation to the effect of 
our conduct on other people,’ and that as far as the individual 
is concerned there is really only one ‘ good,’ i.e., his duty. 
‘For the agent himself it can never, we have admitted, be 
right to prefer his own lower to his own higher good, for the 
simple reason that to do right is always his own highest 
good.’* But why, if there is a sole good for ego, should not 
‘good’ also be sole for alter? Otherwise we have a glaring 
instance of that Dualism of the Practical Reason to which 
he himself has drawn attention in another place. 

No doubt we constantly compare alternative ways of acting, 
but in such comparisons we do not measure ‘ goods’ against 
one another, but rather ways of realising, promoting, or 
expressing good. Dr. Rashdall admits* that eating and 
drinking are ‘good’ only as conducive to virtue. And our 
choice as to what will be so conducive is limited. The con- 
tent of a man’s natural satisfaction is settled for him by his 
instincts, and cannot be quantitatively transposed or varied. 
Conceivably, some persons may get more happiness out of 
Art than the pleasures of the table, but unless they ate and 
drank their very joy in Art would soon fail. And Dr. Rash- 
dall goes far when he allows, as he does, that the ‘raw- 
material’ of virtue and vice is the same. Where some choice 
as to the line of his duty is necessary, the agent must primar- 
ily take into account, on the one hand, his circumstances and 
opportunities, and on the other, his abilities; and then make 
his actions organic with some controlling purpose. And 
though, in our opinion, there is only one intrinsic good— 
duty or virtue—yet, as Mr. Moore has shown in his Prin- 
cipia Ethica by means of his principle of ‘ Organic unities,’ 
‘good’ may take the form of a ‘ whole,’ containing as ‘ parts’ 
constituents which in themselves are not ‘ goods,’ but, never- 
theless, inseparable from ‘the good’. If, for instance, ‘ man’s 
inhumanity to man makes thousands mourn, it is easy to see 
how man’s love to man will include and guarantee human 
happiness. For the rest, it may be granted that virtue has 
a quantitative aspect, as has the life of the body, but in 
neither case does it follow that quantity is of the essence of 
either. 

In his recent work,’ however, Dr. Rashdall admits that 
the real ethical judgment is not primarily quantitative in 
character, but is rather ‘a judgment of value which affirms 


1 Theory of Good and Evil, ii., pp. 42, 43. 2 Ibid. 
*Op. cit., p. 46. 4 Ibid., p. 40. 
? p. 43. 


5 Is Conscience an Emotion ! 
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that such and such things are good’. What these things 
are he hints! when, in stating that pleasures differ in quality, 
he declares that esthetic culture and intellectual activity are 
essentially higher forms of good than ‘ eating,’* goodness or 
the good-will possessing the highest intrinsic value of all. 
And the judgment which asserts these superiorities, he says, 
‘must be a judgment of Reason’.® ‘The notion of intrinsic 
superiority or right to prevail—which is implied in calling 
the experience ‘higher’ —1is something more than an 
emotion: it is an intellectual concept.’ * 

Now, it seems to the writer that the intelligence which 
gives such verdicts must, at least, lack ‘objectivity’. For it 
is not the common view that we are more ‘moral’ when 
we are ‘ thinking’ than when we are eating, or that ethical 
quality attaches to the mere form of activity, the traditional 
opinion being that moral quality resides in the motive. Once 
let moral quality depend upon the inherent nature of our 
activity as being intellectual or physical, then it will follow 
that none of our so-called ‘lower’ forms of activity like eating 
can be indulged without compromise, nor the so-called higher 
forms exercised without merit. There are times, of course, 
when the only moral proceeding is to eat food, and when it 
would be wrong to prefer the study of Plato to the work of 
mastication. The inferiority of a drunken debauch, which 
is described as a lower pleasure, does not arise from its 
physical nature, but from its unsocial motive. A similar 
physical breakdown, arising from the accidental taking of a 
drug, would not be denounced as immoral. And similarly 
the so-called ‘ higher’ pleasures of art and culture are ‘ higher’ 
only because they tend to be less immediately selfish. There 
is such a thing as an anti-social estheticism, and there are 
also clever scoundrels. At the present time, nothing is more 
denounced than German ‘ kultur’. 


But apart from the question whether such judgments of 
value are correct or incorrect, it is far from clear that value 
is ‘an intellectual concept’ or that moral objectivity is 
founded in the Reason. For no consciousness is purely 
cognitive, and it is impossible that a ‘thought-satisfactori- 
ness’ should exist in the mind separate and alone. Rather 
does it seem that consciousness is primarily appetitive in 
nature, uses thought in its service, and is, moreover, affectively 
toned. Dr. Rashdall admits this to some extent when he 


‘Op. cit., p. 44. 2 [bid., p. 75. 
* Tbid., p. 184. 4 Ihid., p. 186. 
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says: ‘Invariably moral judgments imply facts of feeling as 
part of their ground’.' But he goes on to discount this ad- 
mission by saying ‘ those feelings need not be the feelings of 
the person making the judgment,’ and implies that they are 
an ‘object’ rather than an essential constituent of the judging 
process. ‘They are part of what the moral judgment pro- 
nounces to have value.’? It is, says Dr. Rashdall, because 
I know what pain is that I condemn the sticking of pins into 
other persons. But to stick pins into a man is not wrong on 
the mere ground that ‘it hurts’. Doctors and dentists hurt 
others and are not condemned. It is surely through the 
operation of a certain social instinct within us that we are 
led to condemn the arbitrary infliction of pain, as we are led 
to approve its infliction when the intention is beneficent ; 
just as, for the same reason, we approve the squeamishness 
felt in relation to cannibalistic practices, but disapprove ‘a 
closely analogous repulsion’ connected with the work of 
dissection.* 

Yet, when we come to inquire more closely into the psy- 
chology of such approval and disapproval, Dr. Rashdall in- 
sists that ‘the judgment of value .. . is not dictated by 
the feelings,’ * which are, it would seem, never more than 
the object of the judgment; and he further contends that 
there may be persons who pronounce such judgments with- 
out any accompanying feeling whatsoever.’ ‘ 'T'o know that 
an act causes pain in others,’ he says, ‘is all that I want to 
enable me to condemn it.’" It is clear from this that feeling 
is not regarded as having any organic or essential part in the 
consciousness of value. We do no more than judge ‘ about’ 
feeling. This view seems indefensible. It appears to imply, 
as we have just remarked, that there can exist a purely critical 
consciousness, feeling entering not as an actual experience, 
but as merely remembered or imagined. And, in addition 
to this difficulty, we fail to understand how an affective 
state, whether remembered or imagined, could be evaluated 
by a purely cognitive consciousness. ‘The proposition that 
pleasure is good and pain bad . . . is one,’ we are told, 
‘that can be assented to without any emotion whatever.’ ‘ 
Surely the problem is here conceived in a purely abstract 
manner. It is always some concrete pleasure or pain on 
which we pass judgment, not, as it seems to us, on the 


1 Theory of Good and Evil, vol. i., p. 154. 2 Op. cit., p. 159. 

5 Is Conscience an Emotion? p. 152, and Theory of Good and Evil, 
vol. i., p. 156. 

4 Tbid., i, p. 164. > Op. cit., i., p. 169. ° Tbid., i., p. 169 sq. 

* Theory of Good and Evil, i., p. 170. 
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ground of a mere rational principle, but rather because of 
the furtherance or otherwise of some great life-interest, 
which from the psychological point of view is a process in 
which feeling or emotion plays an essential part. Curiously 
enough in one place Dr. Rashdall remarks: ‘ Even our most 
abstract thinking is dominated by purpose or interest of some 
kind’.!. And yet after admitting that it is always the satis- 
faction of some desire that is pronounced satisfactory,’ he 
maintains that the part satisfied is the ‘ intellect ’. 

Dr. Rashdall likens too closely the judgment of value to 
the judgment of fact, whatever similarity may exist between 
them. ‘An object which has merely a meaning for thought, 
i.e., significance—cannot possess value as such. It must in 
addition have a meaning for practical experience—it must 
have some biological significance—it must relate itself to the 
satisfaction of some vital need.’* ‘ The worth-judgment of 
an individual expresses the ‘“ affective-volitional ” meaning 
of an object for a subject.’ ® 

And while the two kinds of judgment may be too widely 
separated, there remains the distinction between ‘judgments 
all of whose elements may be theoretically apprehended, and 
judgments which contain constituents which demand an 
emotional constatation ’.° 

It is unnecessary, in this connexion, to inquire whether 
in the worth-experience the element of feeling or desire is 
the more fundamental, whether in the affective-volitional 
process it is a ‘need’ or an ‘interest’ which is sought to 
be satisfied. Suffice it to say, the affective element is essen- 
tial to the value-consciousness.’ 

The ‘ Rational’ school of moralists emphasise one element 
in the appreciation of virtue, but err in making it exclusive. 
Though the Moral Sense doctrine is defective, yet in stressing 
the affective aspect, it recognises the presence of a factor 
essential to the experience. ‘Conscience,’ whatever it is, 
must, at least, involve the activity of the whole nature ; and 
we must, therefore, look for its explanation, not in terms of 
emotion or intelligence, alone and apart, but along the lines 
of the mind’s natural development. 

1 Op. cit., i., p. 173. 2 Is Conscience an Emotion ? p, 174. 

* Op. cit., p. 177. 

4J. L. McIntyre, Proceedings Aristol. Soc., 1904-1905. 

> W. M. Urban, Valuation, p. 28. 

°*The Problem of the Value-Judgment’: D. W. Fisher, Phil. Rev., 
Nov., 1913. 

7 “The values of life are found and enjoyed by us rather than rationally 
apprehended ; and though thought is active in the formation of judgments 
of value, it does not play an exclusive part.’—Galloway, Philosophy of 
Religion, p. 358. 
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IIT. 


Now it is clear that the mind never works by ‘faculty,’ 
but as a whole. One psychosis differs from another, not 
because it contains any element lacking to the other, but 
only in respect of its complexity of development. And Mr. 
A. F. Shand has shown us that ‘mental activity tends, at 
first unconsciously, afterwards consciously, to produce and 
sustain system and organisation’. There is, for instance, 
the system of the primary emotions and appetites on which 
our characters are built up. There are the more complex 
systems formed out of emotions, their excitants and ten- 
dencies, which may be called Sentiments, of which Love 
and Hate are typical examples. The Sentiment of Love, in 
the form of the Parental Affection, is the primitive sentiment 
of human nature, based, as,it is, upon instincts which are 
biologically of fundamental importance. The Parental 
Sentiment is at first operative in the small family group. 
Subsequently, as the family group comes to be extended by 
natural growth, intermarriage, and the adhesion of outsiders, 
the Parental Sentiment enlarges to the more comprehensive 
Tribal Sentiment. All research goes to show that it was 
out of this Tribal Sentiment that Morality was born. 
Morality is, in its origin, ‘ group-morality,’ and the funda- 
mental moral principle was ‘ Thou shalt stand by thy kin,’ 
tribal custom being the first rule of duty. If, then, Con- 
science in its primitive form is a regard for the Tribe, its 
approval and disapproval, it will be obvious that as Wester- 
marck says,! ‘there can be no moral truth in the sense in 
which the term is generally used’. That is to say, there 
can be no deeds, as such, which are intrinsically right, 
‘right’ being at first simply the individual’s (probably 
selfish) regard for what the Tribe demands or prohibits in 
the interests of its own biological survival. As Hobhouse 
reminds us, ‘ Rules of Conduct have risen under the condi- 
tions of .group-morality, and are tarnished with brutalities 
incident to the struggle for existence. They have been in- 
fected by gross conceptions of magical influence and spiritual 
resentments.’? But, in spite of the bewildering variety of 
these rules and their mixed origin, behind them all is the 
supreme obligation imposed by blood-relationship and neigh- 
bourhood to maintain loyalty to the clan. It is clear that 
there may be as many different systems of customary rule 
as there are tribes, and that the only kind of ethical objec- 


1 Origin and Development of Moral Ideas, vol. i., p. 17. 
2 Morals in Evolution, p. 547 (1915 ed.). 
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tivity can be found, not in the detailed practices of the 
groups, but in that spirit of loyalty common to them all. 
True, the objectivity was limited, in that the devotion was 
restricted to each several group. Absolute objectivity, in the 
case of such a Sentiment, would mean that the object of 
devotion was so widened as to include a number of groups 
into a larger unity, until humanity itself was encircled. 

As morality in its beginnings is based on the fact of blood- 
relationship, so its growth, by the inclusion of wider groups 
into its scope, is negotiated by an extension of the same 
basis of kinship. Dr. Rashdall remarks: ‘I am much more 
interested in one individual or small group of individuals 
than in thousands of others who are known to me merely 
as human beings enumerated in the Census. It is only my 
Reason which objects to such partiality.’! By ‘ Reason’ is 
here meant the axiom of ‘ equity’ :—‘ one man’s good is of 
equal intrinsic value with the like good of another’. 

Now, while undoubtedly this idea of ‘ equality ’ has done 
noteworthy service in Law and Politics from the days of the 
Roman Stoics to the time of the French Revolution and 
after, and is still a notion with which we have to work, the 
narrow scope of the origina] tribal sentiment would seem to 
have been widened, not, it is true, by an avoidance of ideas 
(for intellectual processes play an important part in the de- 
velopment of sentiments),? but by thought congruous to the 
character of the sentiment. And it seems to us that the 
widening has taken place, not by means of any conception 
so quantitative as that of equality, but by the more ‘ vital’ 
notion of the ‘ unity’ of those outside with those inside the 
group. The Stoic based his teaching of world-citizenship 
on the ground that all men were alike the inhabitants of 
one and the same city, even the city of Zeus. ‘Thou art 
a citizen of the world and a part of it.’* The notion of the 
‘equality’ of all races before the law, usually regarded as 
an offspring of Stoic teaching, would seem to depend on the 
more fundamental idea characteristic of Stoicism that, under- 
lying the life of all men, there is a ‘ unity,’ 2.e., the presence 
in Nature and Humanity of an all-pervading ‘Divine Spirit 
or Reason. ‘The whole universe which you see around 
you, comprising all things both divine and human, is one. 
We are members of one great body. Nature has made us 


1 Is Conscience an Emotion? p. 162. 
** All intellectual and voluntary processes are elicited by the system of 
some impulse, emotion, or sentiment, and subordinated to its end.’— 
Shand, Foundation of Character, p. 67. 
* Arrian, Discourses of Epictetus, ii., 10. 
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relatives when it begat us from the same materials and for 
the same destinies.’! Again, ‘ Slave yourself, will you not 
bear with your own brother ? he has Zeus as his forefather, 
is ason of the same loins as yourself and the same descent’ .? 

Some may and do regard this development of the Tribal 
into the Humanitarian Sentiment as due to ‘ Reason ’ inter- 
preted as ‘the impulse toward a coherent whole’ But 
‘Reason’ so understood is scarcely the same as ‘ Reason’ as 
interpreted by Dr. Rashdall, much as he commends Prof. 
Hobhouse’s teaching. Reason, according to the former, 
is ‘intellectual’ rather than conative; it 1s ‘the faculty of 
apprehending axiomatic truths’.° Whatever we call the 
universalising tendency by which ‘Tribal develops into 
Humanitarian Sentiment, the ‘whole’ thereby effected is 
not a union of different ‘things’ into a concept, but a uni- 
fication of ‘ selves’ by Love. In such a ‘ whole’ the ‘ parts’ 
exist in some sense for themselves. And the enlargement 
of the simplest societies does not proceed by means of the 
influence of any idea like that of equality, but by the notion 
of an expanding unity, based, at first, upon blood-relationship, 
intermarriage, and neighbourhood.® 

Conscience, therefore, is in its origin ‘an imitation of 
Tribal government set up in the breast’ of the individual. 
The social pressure of the Tribe exerted through the Chief 
gave to the Tribal Sentiment an element of constraint—a 
constraint of fear which, united with that of the ‘love’ latent 
in tribal loyalty, gave to such a Conscience its ‘ authority’. 

From the very beginning, however, a religious form of 
constraint was exerted through the ‘totem’ which expressly 
guarded the unity of the Tribe. Men feared to offend 
against the community on grounds of religious scruples ; for 
they shrank by any act of ‘irreverence’ from bringing 
disaster on the people or incurring anger in their god.’ 
Nations came to have their national gods. The patriotism 
of Greece and Rome possessed a religious basis. Both 
Stoicism and Christianity base their doctrine of universal 
brotherhood on a doctrine of a Divine Fatherhood which, 
however, is differently conceived in the two cases. Indeed, 


' Seneca, Ep. xcv. 

* Epictetus, «juoted by Hobhouse, Morals in Evolution, p. 564 (1915 ed.). 

3 Hobhouse, op. cit., p. 577. 

47s Conscience an Emotion ? p. 83. 

5 Op. cit., p. 134. 

‘Yhe worship of a physically universal object like the sun or moon 
tended to destroy tribal narrowness. Cf. Galloway, Philosophy of Religion, 
», 215. 
Pi Ibid., p. 196. 
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Religion and Morality have always been inseparably con- 
nected and reciprocally influential.! 

Thus the Religious Sentiment, by combining with the 
Moral Sentiment, adds to the latter that element of Reverence 
which is peculiarly characteristic of conscience as we know 
it2 Shaftesbury was, therefore, suggestive when he spoke 
of conscience as a reflected sense, by means of which there 
arises ‘ another kind of Affection towards those very Affections 
themselves (i.e., Pity, Kindness, etc.) which have been already 
felt and are now become the subject of a new liking or dis- 
like’. To the point, also, is the remark of Rauh: ‘ Notre 
vrai guide n’est ni l’instinct, ni une pensée transcendante, 
c’est la réflexion sur |’instinct’.® 

In this ‘ Reverence’ are mingled the restraint of Fear and 
the Impulse of Love in different proportions according to 
the nature of the religious attitude. And thus Conscience 
passes over into a Reverence for, or Faith in, Humanity as 
being a ‘ unity’. 

Whether this attitude is justified, and the authority of 
conscience, so interpreted, established is a question for a 
Metaphysic of Ethics. Even the leaders of the Moral Sense 
school, as we have seen, felt the need for a speculative vindi- 
cation of their position. From the point of view of con- 
sciousness, obligation is a matter of direct experience: duty 
is ‘intuited,’ as we say. Its full ground can be made good 
only by subsequent theory; and in this sense, of course, 
every moralist is a ‘rationalist’. How we come to know 
what is right is one question; how we know that what we 
take to be right is ‘really’ so, is another, and yet necessary 
question. 

‘Cf. McDougall, Social Psychology, 9th ed., p. 313. 


*Cf. Mellone, Principles of Psychology, p. 255. 
®Quoted by Rashdall, Theory of Good and Evil, vol. i., p. 155, note. 
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III.—LOTZE, BRADLEY, AND BOSANQUET. 
By AGnres Cumine, M.A. 


THE two influences under which Lotze’s philosophy was 
produced were Idealism—and particularly Hegelianism— 
and the theory implicit in physical science; and Lotze’s 
characteristic tenets were developed in opposition to both. 
In both he found the same fault, an exaggeration of the 
abstract at the expense of the concrete, of empty scheme 
at the expense of reality. He is opposed to what he viewed 
as Hegel’s identification of thought and reality, as he is op- 
posed to the empty and misleading simplifications of science 
regarding itself as metaphysics. 

Hence Lotze’s doctrine forms essentially a via media, a 
compromise. His moderation and the air of quiet reason- 
ableness with which he surveys a question on all sides make 
his work extraordinarily useful, and his attitude of mediator 
between extreme theories on behalf of the contents of the 
ordinary consciousness give his theories all the plausibility 
of a vindication of common-sense. For Lotze wishes to 
define the aim of the complete human being. His subject 
is not logic but life: and of life he insists that logic is a very 
subordinate part. Of the striver after knowledge he says: 
‘* But all his endeavours have in the last resort but this one 
meaning, that they, in connexion with those of countless 
others, should combine to trace an image of the world from 
which we may learn what we have to reverence as the true 
significance of existence, what we have to do and what to 
hope ’.' And again, ‘‘ taking truth as a whole, we are not 
justified in regarding it as a mere self-centred splendour, 
having no necessary connexion with those stirrings of the 
soul from which, indeed, the impulse to seek it first pro- 
ceeded ’’.” 

Lotze’s problem, in fact, is ‘‘ the reconciliation of reasoned 
or systematic knowledge with ‘the unscientific conscious- 
ness of spiritual reality which is expressed in religion and 
morality’”.® 


' Microcosmus, Eng. trans. (1885), introd., p. ix. * Ibid. 
’ Jones, Philosophy of Lotze (1895), chap. i., p. 15. 
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With the whole of Lotze’s problem we are not here con- 
cerned, but only with his treatment of the position and 
function of thought. It seemed, however, necessary to give 
some idea of the context of this smaller question, since it is 
this pre-eminently practical aim of Lotze’s which accounts 
for the undistinguished réle which is assigned to thought in 
his system. Lotze’s doctrine of thought is definite enough 
in its outlines: While reality may be more extensive than 
our capacities for representing it (whether by knowledge, 
feeling, etc.), these domains are naturally beyond our interest 
because beyond our reach. Our intelligent experience does 
not constitute reality and need not be co-extensive with it, 
but it gives us (when we take it widely and do not restrict 
it to thought) what is for us its essential meaning. But, 
within this intelligent experience, thought is only a small 
part: sensation, perception, memory, feeling (pleasure-pain) 
and volition are all parts of our intelligent experience with- 
out coming under the heading of thought. The exact place 
of thought, as compared with these other constituents of our 
mental life, is specified in the following quotation from 
Jones:! ‘‘ He [Lotze] hands over the original data of 
thought to pure sense, and the first elaboration of them to 
an ‘unconscious psychical mechanism’; and he hands over 
the ideals which inspire and regulate knowledge to feeling ”’. 
That is to say, at one end of the process we have “ this 
varied world of ideas within us . . . which forms the sole 
material directly given to us, from which alone our know- 
ledge can start,” or, in other words, ‘‘ the mere sequence 
and combinations of psychical experience, which the natural 
laws of mind bring forward,” * and on which thought must 
set to work. These data are comparable in degree, number, 
and extensive quantity, a circumstance which Lotze views 
merely as a fortunate fact: * and these processes of com- 
parison,’ etc., are ‘‘ viewed as preceding the specifically 
logical acts, as pre-requisites for the critical activity of 
thought rather than as forming part of it’’.® 

At the other end we have thought subordinated to feeling. 
It is the function of feeling to supply thought with its ideal, 
impulse, and criterion. It is by feeling that we become aware 
of the worth of objects, and the supreme worth is the Good 


* Philosophy of Lotze, chap. ii., pp. 69-70. 

* Lotze, Logic, Eng. trans. (1888), Bk. iii., chap. i., § 306. 
* Adamson, History of Logic (1911), p. 197. 

4 Lotze, Logic, Bk. i., chap. i., § 19. 

* Treated of in Lotze’s Logic, Bk. i., chap. i. 

° Adamson, History of Logic, p. 199. 
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which is for Lotze a higher category than the True.’ Feeling 
also ‘‘ is the source of the necessity which we recognise in 
the laws of thought ’’.? 

Between these two extremes is the domain of Thought 
itself. It moves in this middle sphere re-arranging ‘“ the 
given data in accordance with general laws, grouping the 
phenomena of experience in classes and connecting them in 
an order of sequence and simultaneity which is necessary ”’. 
Thought is the discursive faculty, occupied with what is 
universal and abstract: its function is purely formal,‘ and 
it is governed by the abstract rule of identity. 

The aim of thought is not to be or to copy reality, but to 
be valid of it: thought is the means or the tool of know- 
ledge. The nature of this tool Lotze deduces from its two 
limiting conditions: it must fit the thing and it must fit the 
hand.® According to the first condition the forms and laws 
of thought must ‘‘ show a constant and regular adaptation 
to reality,” according to the second, which is more im- 
portant for the understanding of Lotze’s peculiar position, 
these forms and laws are the result of the place which 
Lotze assigns to the human mind. The mind of man 
‘has a modest position somewhere in the extreme ramifi- 
cations of reality,” * and the operations of thought which are 
made necessary by this position need not therefore corre- 
spond to the reality which we are trying to understand, but 
may be, in Lotze’s image, frequently a mere scaffolding,* 
which helps us to construct the building without forming 
part of it. In other words, thought is a round-about 
laborious substitute for the ‘‘ adequate perceptive intuition 
with which, for some unknowable reason, man is _ not 
endowed ”’.® 

Now the two important points in Lotze’s doctrine as 
thus sketched are his view of the criterion of truth and 
his dualism, for these are the two main subjects on which 
he touches most nearly the systems of Bradley and Bos- 
anquet. I will return to these points after a sketch of the 
other two writers. 

They may be classed together, both because their views 


1 Jones, Philosophy of Lotze, chap. ii., p. 54. Cf. also chap. vii., pp. 
294-295. 

2 Ibid., p. 60. Cf. Lotze, Logic, Bk. iii., chap. v., § 356. 

3 Jones, Philosophy of Lotze, preface, p. ix. 

4 Lotze, Logic, Bk. iii., chap. iv., § 336. 

5 Ibid., Bk. iii., chap. iv., $$ 841-342. ® Tbid., introd., p. 8. 

7 Thid., introd., p. 9. 8 [bid., introd., p. 9. 

9 Jones, Philosophy of Lotze, preface, p. xi. 
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have so much in common and because the particular 
character of those views is so largely to be explained by a 
common indebtedness to Lotze. Their treatment of the 
problems of logic is almost a continuation from the point 
at which the German writer left off. 

The first important point in both Bradley and Bosanquet 
is one on which they are fully in accord, namely, the defini- 
tion of the word ‘‘idea’”’. To Bradley is due! the clear dis- 
tinction between idea as a psychical occurrence, as part of 
our mental life, continuous with the mass of feelings, voli- 
tions, etc., which make up the stream of consciousness, and 
idea as a symbol possessed of a meaning, applicable beyond 
its occurrence as an individual, and in fact universal,—idea 
as it is used in logic. This analysis is practically quoted by 
Bosanquet,? and may be taken as representing his own 
views. 

With regard to Judgment, we may set the two definitions 
side by side. ‘‘ Judgment proper is the act which refers an 
ideal content (recognised as such) to a reality beyond the 
act.” * ‘ Judgment is the reference of a significant idea to 
a subject in reality, by means of an identity of content be- 
tween them.” * The treatment of judgment is the essence 
of the philosophic position of both writers, and it is just here 
that they differ rather importantly. As far as concerns the 
“ideal content’’ and the part which it plays in judgment 
they are both agreed: the act of judgment is concerned with 
a psychical occurrence viewed not as such but in its logically 
more important character of a symbol, and this symbol, this 
meaning is referred to reality. It is here that the difference 
begins, both in the reference to reality and in the nature of 
that reality to which the reference is made. 

As regards the nature of reality on both theories, we shall 
perhaps be roughly accurate in saying that Bradley treats 
the question ontologically and Bosanquet epistemologically. 
For Bradley, reality is the Absolute, uitimate reality as a 
whole, beyond the act of judgment and presenting itself to 
our thought as an Other which thought cannot attain. The 
Absolute can supply us with the assurance that there is an 
eternal criterion of truth; but it is a criterion which is in- 
applicable and is only able to tell us that all our judgments 
are in varying degrees false, since for all of them reality 


1 Logic (1883), Bk. i., chap. i., especially §§ 6-7. 

® Essentials of Logic (1895), Lect. iv., pp. 74-75. Cf. Logie (1911), 
vol, i, Bk. i, chap. i., I., i. 

* Bradley, Logic, Bk. i., chap. i., § 10. 

* Bosanquet, Essentials of Logic, Lect. iv., p. 79. 
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must retain the features of an Other. For Bosanquet, on 
the other hand, the reference to reality is differently ap- 
proached: it is indeed the ‘present perception” (the 
“this” in Bradley’s terminology ') which provides us with 
the guarantee that we are not spinning webs of abstractions ; 
but this is not sufficient for knowledge: nor is an “ Other,” 
standing as it were over against us, sufficient either: the 
ultimate explanatory condition of knowledge takes the form 
of a postulate, the postulate namely of the world as a rational 
system. That the world is rational and that it is accessible 
to owr reason” are the two sides or aspects of this funda- 
mental assumption, which can never be proved but which 
is necessarily assumed in every argument. By regarding 
the function of judgment as that of progressive articulation 
within a postulated system Bosanquet avoids the scepticism 
of Bradley on whose theory every judgment is an approxi- 
mation to, without being a progress towards, truth. Know- 
ledge for Bosanquet is the system of reality progressively 
demonstrated before our eyes: each separate true judgment 
expresses the clearing up of some relation within the system ; 
—hence the reference to reality in a judgment is not a reference 
to reality in general but to ‘‘a subject in reality”’.® On the 
other hand, for Bradley, each separate judgment is an ap- 
proximation towards the Absolute predicated of itself, a 


barren tautalogy which we are forever prevented from 


reaching by the relational form which is essential to 
thought. Hence, on Bradley’s theory, even if we could 
progress towards Truth, we should be “ progressing ”’ to- 
wards the annihilation of Knowledge. 

In this emphasis on System as the postulate of knowledge, 
and in the more satisfactory function which it enables him 
to ascribe to the finite judgment, Bosanquet is in advance of 
Bradley. It only remains to trace the philosophic connexion 
of both writers with Lotze. 

For this purpose we may return to the questions of the 
criterion of truth and of dualism, and consider them in turn. 
The former is the point on which Lotze is in greatest con- 
trast to the other two writers, whereas in the history of 
dualism Lotze, Bradley, and Bosanquet are successors. 

To take the question of the criterion first. ‘It is self- 
evident,” says Lotze,° ‘ that in the case of truths which are 


1 Logic, Bk. i., chap. ii., § 32. 

* Bosanquet, Essentials of Logic, Lect. x., pp. 165-166. 

5 Ibid., Lect. iv., p. 79. 

* Appearance and Reality (1902), Bk. ii., chap. xv., pp. 179-180. Cf. 
Bk. ii., chap. xxiv., p. 361. 

5 Logic, Bk. iii., chap. v., § 356. 
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to be recognised immediately as universally valid, their sole 
credentials must be the clearness and strength with which 
they force themselves upon consciousness and at once claim 
recognition without constraining it by any process of proof.”’ 
And further on he describes the way in which, as soon as 
the mind turned away from the variety of objects in space 
to the simple relations contained in them all alike, ‘‘ then at 
once the truth of each several principle one by one sprang 
to light self-evident and unproved. .. .’! He thus bases 
the criterion of truth on an immediate feeling of self- 
evidence, in a way which reminds one of Descartes’ clear 
and distinct perception. 

Yet in the same chapter from which both these quotations 
come, Lotze admits the existence of ‘false forms of self- 
evidence,” * and describes the use of logic in freeing us from 
such. Once the logical correction has been gone through, 
however, Lotze would regard a given principle as a truth of 
universal validity, certain a priori. ‘‘ We do not deny the 
possibility that this trust in reason may now and again 
deceive us; but we should not surrender the presumption 
in favour of a principle thus arrived at being true merely 
because it is possible to distrust it ; we shall hold fast to it 
until either the results to which it leads involve us in con- 
tradictions, or until some other truth becomes plain to us, 
from which we are able to understand how a proposition 
now seen to be false came to present the appearance of a 
self-evident truth.” * In his insistence on feeling as a 
criterion, Lotze is as far as possible from Bosanquet with 
his conception of system, yet in this admission that feeling 
alone does not suffice and that it really holds a place sub- 
ordinate to reasoning, Lotze has admitted all that is essen- 
tial in Bosanquet’s position. 

In the case of Bradley the question of the criterion is very 
complicated. I wish to emphasise what is characteristic in 
his theory, and will refer, therefore, to his contrast between 
the qualities peculiar to thought and to reality respectively, 
for it is this which explains the failure which he regards as 
essential to thought. Reality, as indicated in the subject of 
a judgment, has two special characters. It is infinite in the 
sense that, being placed in countless relations to the rest of 
the world, it strives “‘ unsuccessfully towards an all-inclusive 
whole’ ;* and it is immediate in the sense that it ‘“ claims 
the character of a single self-subsistent being”.> Thought, 


1 Logic, Bk. iii., chap. v., § 358. 2 Thid., § 356. 5 Ibid., § 356. 
* Appearance and Reality, chap. xv., p. 177. 5 Tbid. 
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on the other hand, if we analyse its nature in the completed 
judgment, lacks both these qualities: it is a purely discursive 
activity, an activity which deals with relations. Yet its aim 
is reality, as described above. ‘‘'Thought does desire such 
individuality, toat is precisely what it aims at.’ But this 
aim is necessarily doomed to failure: if thought possessed 
the features of reality, its immediacy, individuality, and all- 
inclusiveness, it would have lost its own character by losing 
the relational form which is essential to it. By becoming 
immediate, thought ‘would be a system of relations no 
longer, but would have become an individual experience. 
And the Other would certainly have been absorbed, but 
thought itself no less would have been swallowed up and 
resolved into an Other.” * Theoretically speaking, thought 
must choose between an ultimate failure and a suicidal suc- 
cess. But this choice is theoretical only: to thought, as we 
know it, failure is essential: ‘‘ Thought can understand that, 
to reach its goal, it must get beyond relations. Yet in its 
nature it can find no other working means of progress.” * 

Bosanquet’s criterion of truth is system, as we have suf- 
ficiently seen. The truth or untruth of a judgment cannot 
be pronounced upon in isolation, but must be determined by 
its place in the interrelated whole which is our world. This 
is the side of the question which presents itself to us when 
we deal with any given judgment ; but looking at the prob- 
lem as a whole we see that this conception of the world as 
a rational system is neither self-evident nor capable of proof. 
It is in fact a postulate, on the adoption of which we have a 
rational theory of science, and of which every advance of 
science is a progressive justification. 

Coming now to the question of dualism, we find less a 
contrast than a progress. 

Lotze’s dualism is radical and complete. He makes a cleft 
between feeling which supplies the material and thought 
which exercises its purely formal activity upon it. That 
truth results from this partnership of functions which are 
utterly diverse is explained by Lotze in words which make 
it almost seem due to a happy chance. In his Logic he 
says: “The nature of . . . things, of the given thinkable 
contents, is so constituted, that thought by surrendering 
itself to the logical laws of these movements of its own, 
finds itself at the end of its journey if pursued in obedience 
to those laws, coinciding with the actual course of the things 
themselves”.* To bring an element of necessity into the 


‘ Appearance and Reality, chap. xv., p. 179. 2 Ibid. 
3 Tbid., pp. 181-182. 4 Logic, Bk. iii., chap. iv., § 342. 
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account of thought’s dealings with reality was impossible on 
a theory which had put an abyss between these two factors 
of the judgment. 

This cheerful optimism changes in Bradley to its most 
gloomy opposite. Thought and the material upon which 
itis to be exercised still confront each other as alien, but 
no happy chance makes them work in harmony. Their 
diversity makes the result of their partnership a necessary 
failure. It may, however, be described as progress that we 
have got beyond the conception of a happy result which had 
no necessity about it. 

In Bosanquet the advance is much more definite. In 
dealing with knowledge he takes up a position which is 
more within the problem, and which frees him from many 
of the difficulties which beset both the other writers. He 
does not require to invoke a fortunate accident to account 
for the attainment of truth, nor does he need to regard 
thought as a process which has failure ingrained in its very 
nature. His doctrine of reality as a rational system affords 
a more satisfactory solution. 

Yet dualism remains even here, as may be seen by the 
attention which Bosanquet devotes to the question of the 
reference to reality in the judgment. ‘‘ Knowledge,” he 
says,! “is the affirmation or judgment which identifies the 
constructive interpretation of our present perception with 
the reality which present perception forces upon us.” This 
—and there are many other passages to the same effect >— 
seems to regard the ‘‘this”’ of perception, the prick of sense, 
as the reality par excellence, and to view the action of our 
thought upon this material as an addition which is less 
likely to be ‘‘ true”. But there is no reason for regarding 
what is accessible to mind as less reality than what is gained 
by the senses. Even such a dictum as, Mind interprets the 
data of sense, has this dualism in it: we imply that sense- 
experience is forced on us and that we thereupon begin the 
supererogatory work of systematising it. And then comes 
the impossible request to show how our ‘‘ thoughts’ agree 
with “ reality’. If we said Mind and sense interpret the 
data of mind and sense we should be nearer the mark: we 
should have recognised that the categories are as much there 
as here, as much “in” things as ‘“‘in’’ the mind,° that we 
are forced to think just as we are forced to feel, that objec- 
tivity is for mind as well as for sense,—in short that reality 
is intelligible, that the real is rational. 


1 Essentials of Logic, Lect. ii., p. 29. 2 Cf. ibid., p. 32. 
3 Cj. Seth, Scottish Philosophy (1890), Lect. iv., pp. 144-145. 
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Hence there is no stepping outside the activity of knowing 
to compare its findings with reality: objectivity is demon- 
strated by an analysis of the living judgment in the making, 
or else it cannot be demonstrated at all. ‘‘ There is coercion 
arising out of the relation between the thinker and the think- 
able, when the thinkable is being thought. This is where we 
get objectivity for our thoughts.” If a certain way of think- 
ing things helps us to understand them, this is surely a guar- 
antee not merely that our desires are attaining satisfaction 
but that we are thinking as reality is forcing us to think, 
that instead of fitting an alien matter into subjective 
categories we are discovering the plan, the rational struc- 
ture of reality itself. And what more objectivity than this 
could be demanded or indeed be possible ? 

The whole problem of a reference to reality is a difficulty 
which arises from having adopted a dualistic position on the 
subject of knowledge: and in the present instance of Bradley 
and Bosanquet it seems that this problem, with its attendant 
difficulties, only arose out of the separation of thought and 
reality which was so emphasised by Lotze. Having been 
separated, they had of course to be united again, if know- 
ledge was to be possible: but their separation was artificial. 
It is impossible to realise exactly how this problem took the 
form it did for Bradley and Bosanquet unless we have traced 
its origin to the very definite dualism in establishing which 
Lotze supposed himself to be returning to Kant. Lotze 
formulated a dualism and left it there, acknowledged and 
affirmed, but Bradley, with his conception of the Absolute 
and the consequent necessary falsity of all judgment, and 
more particularly Bosanquet, with his postulate of system, 
endeavoured to think out this dualism, and make its impli- 
cations for the theory of knowledge more precise. 

But since there is no stepping outside the knowledge 
process it is obvious that the only possible criticism of 
knowledge is an immanent one, a criticism of a lower 
conception from the point of view of a higher, more com- 
prehensive one. In Hegel’s phrase, the forms of thought 
must examine themselves.! 


1 Hegel’s Logic (Wallace’s translation, 1874), chap. iv., § 41 (1). 
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IV.—SCHOPENHAUER AND INDIVIDUALITY. 
By BrertramM M. Larne, M.A. 


ScHOPENHAUER’S philosophy is one which fails in a remark- 
able degree to do justice to individuality. Whether it be 
examined in its theory of knowledge, in its metaphysics of 
the will, or in its ethical doctrines, it is found to assign no 
value to individuality. The latter is viewed as an illusion, 
and everything tainted with it is held to be defective. The 
ideal of the Saint merely embodies this hostility to individu- 
ality in its most intensified form. It is the aim of this paper 
—first, in sections one, two, and three, to show the position 
assigned to individuality by Schopenhauer in the different 
aspects of his philosophy; and secondly, in sections four, 
five, and six, to offer a few criticisms upon that philosophical 
attitude. 


1. 


Schopenhauer’s theory of knowledge is specially directed 
against Kant’s view of the understanding and the reason. 
According to Schopenhauer, the tendency of Kant’s theory 
was to assign to the reason a place superior to the under- 
standing, in that, while the understanding was confined in 
its activity to the sphere of phenomena, the reason pre- 
sented a possible way of access to the thing-in-itself and 
was to be the avenue to a metaphysical world. 

Schopenhauer deprives the reason of the honour assigned 
to it by Kant. The reason is set forth as being wholly de- 
pendent upon the understanding. The latter is a direct 
apprehension of reality; its knowledge is of objects, is 
concrete, is of the nature of an apergu, and is what may 
be called ‘‘ acquaintance’ (Erkennen). As contrasted with 
this, the knowledge given by the reason is abstract, and is 
what is called ‘‘science’”’ (Wissen). It consists merely of 
an abstract from the concrete knowledge of the understand- 
ing. It does not extend the latter but only gives it another 
form. It is a copy or repetition of the world of the under- 
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standing, while the latter is deeper than what can be thought 
in abstracto and is for the reason inexhaustible.’ 

The réle which Schopenhauer assigns to the reason is a 
quite pragmatic one. It is a mere adventitious and tem- 
porary organ of the will. It is a means to the preservation 
of the individual and the perpetuation of the species—the 
two activities which constitute the fundamental nature of 
the will. The understanding is always confined to the 
present. The reason, however, can replace complex intui- 
tions by abstract notions, and has thus a great practical 
value. Abstraction means casting aside a useless burden 
for the purpose of easier manipulation of knowledge: this 
is the case with what is called scientific form, as, for ex- 
ample, classification. Abstract knowledge can be fixed, re- 
tained, and communicated. In relation to moral action, the 
reason serves merely to illumine action, not to determine 
the will; and, in general, it is but a factory hireling in the 
service of its master, the will.” 

Being fashioned for practical use, the reason carries along 
with it, wherever it operates, traces of its origin. There 
cling to it individual and subjective elements. It is most 
naturally concerned with the wants and interests which fill 
up life. It tends to cling to what will satisfy the needs of 
the body. From its practical nature, it establishes gulfs 
between things and between men, so much so that each 
man seems to himself to live in a world different from that 
of other men. It is unable to reach the fine modifications 
of the real, and is most adapted for manufacture: for any- 
thing finer, as Art and Morality, it is unfruitful.* 

There is a higher phase of consciousness which gets rid of 
these defects belonging to the intellect. This is the level of 
the genius and consists of the immediate apprehension or 
the intuition of the universal, the Ideas in the Platonic 
sense which are not to be confused with the abstract notion 
of the reason nor with the Lockian sense of idea. The 


1 Die Welt als Wille u. Vorstellung, Band I., $$ 4, 5, 6, 8-14, and 
Anhang-Kritik der Kant. Phil. Aino, Grundlage der Moral, § 6, and 
Der Satz vom zureichenden Grund, § 21. The ‘ reality’ which the 
understanding apprehends is ‘empirical reality’ in contrast to the 
reality of the will as thing-in-itself. 

2 Die Welt als Wille uw. Vorstellung, Band I., $$ 12, 14, 16, 27; Band 
IIL., Kap. 15, 17, 18, 19, $8, 41. Also 6 and 7. arenge u. Paralipomena, 
Band rL,, asap. 1, SS 3; i0; 7. III., $$ 27, 31, 32,51 and Anhang. 
Schriften’ zur Naturphilosophie, Physiologie u. P. eae: Vergleichende 
Anatomie. 

3 Die W.als W. u. Vorst., cw i. 


S§ 7, 12, 24, 66; Band II., Kap. 
15,17. Par. u. Paral., Band 10 Bl. § 96. 
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mental attitude at this third level js one of pure objectivity, 
free from all subjective elements or reference to the person 
or the will. There is complete absence of all interest, entire 
forgetfulness of one’s own personality and its relations. The 
subject ceases to ask about the when, the where, the whence, 
and the why; he sinks his whole power and strength, and 
loses himself completely in the object. He remains as pure 
subject, as pure mirror of the object, and becomes a pure, 
volitionless, painless, timeless subject of knowledge. Scho- 
penhauer means that all sense of individuality is lost, or that 
individuality is completely transcended. The result is that 
happiness and misery are alike here excluded ; and liberation 
from the suffering of the world is thus secured. This atti- 
tude, however, is only temporary: it cannot be long main- 
tained at a time. So soon as any relation whatsoever of the 
pure intuited object to our will or to our person enters again 
into consciousness, the charm comes to an end. We fall 
back into knowledge dominated by the principle of the 
ground, and apprehend, not the universal, but the parti- 
cular member of a chain to which we also belong.' 


IT. 


Schopenhauer, as against Kant, maintains that a know- 
ledge of the thing-in-itself is possible and that we have such 
knowledge in our own self-consciousness. In this inner life 
the subject not merely penetrates into reality, but is the real 
essence of the world. This inner life is, for Schopenhauer, 
will. But will, according to him, must be regarded as being 
in no way dependent upon, or connected with, knowledge, 
for example, in the form of motive. The knowledge attach- 
ing to the human will is wholly subsidiary, being necessitated 
through the increasing complexity and variety of organic 
needs. What is called the intellect is a merely phenomenal 
point at which all impressions are focussed for practical 
purposes. 

What remains to characterise the will, after knowledge 
has been excluded from its nature, is the affective and emo- 
tional life: wishes, hopes, fears, loves, and hates. It is the 


1Die W. als W. u. Vorst., Band I., §§ 33, 34, 35, 36, also 30-32, 49, 
61,52. Par. wu. Paral., Band IL, § 51, § 58. Der Satz vom zureichenden 
Grund, § 34. 

2“ Die W. als W. wu. Vorst., Band I.; Anhang-Kritik der Kant. Phil., 
Band II., Kap. 18, 50. Par. uw. Paral., Band IT., § 116. 

3 Die W, als W. wu. Vorst., Band I., § 21; Band II., Kap. 15, 19, 20, 
22. Par. u. Paral., Band II., § 116. 
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inner aspect of what appears outwardly as a bodily act. Its 
fundamental nature may be expressed in abstract terms as a 
continual striving or struggle which is of a two-fold nature— 
self-preservation of the individual, as seen in the fear of 
hunger and the dread of death, and conservation of the 
species as seen in the intensity of the sex impulse and the 
anxious care of offspring. As a comprehensive expression 
of this two-fold activity or of the inner experiences and 
impulses which the individual immediately knows or directly 
feels, the “‘ Will to live’? is used by Schopenhauer. It is a 
struggle for existence, but blind and in no way dependent 
upon, or a result of, an objective knowledge of the worth of 
life. It is ceaseless, tireless activity, a non-rational impulse, 
being the source of its own movement and having in no way 
its sufficient ground in the external world.! 

Everything in the world is to be interpreted on the basis 
of man’s inner experience. The inner nature of physical 
and organic phenomena is a will to live. Everything pushes 
and strives for existence, and thereafter for the highest pos- 
sible development of the same.* As a result of this, no 
teleological interpretation of the world can be given. The 
seeming teleology in the world or the existence of means to 
ends simply reveals the one will which constitutes the inner 
nature of the world and is purely relative to the intellect. 
When we view the world-process in relation to the one will 
behind it, we find it to be but a process in which the will 
consumes itself. The distinction of ends and means dis- 
solves in this process. Every thing, and particularly every 
organism, can receive and maintain its existence only through 
the constant cessation of another. The cessation of one ex- 
istence is balanced by a gain elsewhere, and throughout the 
world a balance is maintained, all that takes place being 
merely an ebb and flow.* 

The world as a whole has no purpose. The will has no 
ground, no object towards which it strives. Schopenhauer 
maintains this because, though starting with the human 
will which is connected with a motive, he yet denies that a 
motive explains the will or determines it. The motive only 
shows the direction of the individual will at a particular 
moment. To ask why an individual wills is absurd. We 


1 Die W. als W. u. Vorst., Band II., Kap. 19, 23, 28, 41. Freihett des 
Willens, I. (2). 

2 Die W. als W. u. Vorst., Band I., §§ 19, 21, 28, 24; Band IL, 
Kap. 28. 

*Ibid., $$ 27, 28; Band II., Kap. 26. Par. vu. Paral., Band II., § 
94. Schriften zur Naturphilosophie, Vergleichende Anatomie. 
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can only say that he wills because his essence is will; and 
this is ceaseless striving, endless activity. Accordingly, in 
the world there is nothing but eternal becoming and endless 
flux, continual birth and decay. Animals eat, and reproduce 
their kind year in, year out. And what comes of it all? All 
that can be said is, that it is the working out of life, of will; 
it is the satisfaction of hunger and the sex-impulse.? 

But just as Schopenhauer assigned the most important 
position in his theory of knowledge to the intuition of the 
universal, so in his metaphysics of the will he assigns the 
highest value to the universal—the Ideas or the species. It 
is in the Ideas or the species that the will reveals itself most 
fully, not in the individual. The latter perishes but not the 
Idea which determines his nature or the species to which he 
belongs. When we view Nature objectively, we find—so 
far as it is possible to speak of purpose—that she has but 
one purpose ; and that is the conservation of the species or 
the preservation of the Ideas. Before the species or the 
Idea the individual pales into insignificance; his life’s 
course is nothing but a dream and a tragedy. For Nature, 
the individual has only an indirect value, namely, as a means 
to conserve the species. The will to live has its roots not in 
the former but in the latter. For the species Nature takes 
extravagant care, as is seen in the enormous overproduction 
of seed and in the intensity of the sex-impulse. But she is 
ever ready to sacrifice the individual not only in a thousand- 
fold way through the most insignificant incidents but also 
in a fundamental and predetermined way from the moment 
when the individual has served the purpose of continuing 
the species. ‘To attempt to find why Nature should seek to 
conserve the species is vain. It simply seems as if Nature 
strove to lose none of the Ideas, the permanent forms, 
which, with so much care, she has brought into being.” 


III. 


Schopenhauer, in his more empirical treatment of morality, 
contends that conduct to which a moral value is in actual ex- 
perience alone ascribed is purely altruistic, wholly disinterested 
conduct. The only principle of morality is sympathy. Ne- 
gatively, moral conduct is that from which every egoistic 
element, immediate or remote—such as the weal or woe of 
the agent, fear of consequences, regard for personal honour 
or for public opinion—is excluded. Positively, it is conduct 

‘Die W. als W. u. Vorst., Band I., §§ 29, 58; Band II., Kap. 28. 

? [bid., $$ 54, 58; Band IL., Kap. 28, 41. 
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whose nature lies in a complete reference to, whose motive 
is the weal or woe of, another. Expressed in abstract terms, 
the principle is: hurt nobody, but help all as far as possible, 
And, in concrete form, this principle appears as sympathy 
and self-sacrifice. Such moral conduct issues not from a 
knowledge of this abstract moral principle, but from an 
insight into the identity of all individuals, or from a pene- 
tration of the illusory difference between individuals arising 
through space and time. The moral agent feels the suffer- 
ing or the welfare of another not as his own, for this would 
introduce an egoistic factor which must in true morality be 
excluded, but as that other’s, just as he would feel his own 
as his own." 

Schopenhauer, however, introduces into his theory a 
hedonistic value, and by doing so is driven beyond his 
principle of sympathy. Pain, for him, is alone positive 
and real. All human action springs out of need and suffer- 
ing. Thus, for example, it is the suffering and the helpless- 
ness of others that directly awaken pity in us, the fortunate 
leaving us indifferent. All enjoyments, on the other hand, 
find their whole significance in relation to a preceding wish 
or defect, and are, in consequence, purely negative. As a 
result of this, life is essentially suffering: it is a steady 
transition from wish to wish, from defect to defect, the 
motive, though continually promising complete satisfaction, 
being no sooner attained than it appears in another form 
and calls forth a new effort. The basis of this lies in the 
fact that the will has no end. The misery and the suffering 
in the world have their source in the nature of the will, and 
just because man is essentially will, he is doomed to suffer- 
ing. The world, judged by this hedonistic standard, is some- 
thing that had better not have been; and every man is 
peculiarly a being who ought not to exist but who must 
expiate his life through suffering and death.” 

Schopenhauer, recoiling from this suffering which has its 
basis in the essence of things, finds that sympathy is an 
inadequate principle. If a man sees through the illusion 
of difference between individuals, he will discover that all 
egoism and aggression mean so much more suffering to be 
borne by the one will which performs the great tragedy and 
comedy at its own cost. But sympathy, though lessening 


1 Grundlage der Moral, $§ 7, 13, 15-19, 22.. Par. u. Paral., Band II., 
§§ 115, 116. 

2 Die W. als W. u. Vorst., Band I., §§ 56-60, 65, 67. Par wu. Paral., 
Band II., § 113, § 148 (Anhang), $$ 150, 151, 157 and Anhang. Grund- 
lage der Moral, § 16. 
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the pain in the world, cannot cut at the roots of suffering, 
for though in living for others and seeking their welfare the 
individual has ostensibly ceased to affirm the will as it ap- 
pears in him, he is yet continuing to assert it through the 
medium of other individuals in virtue of the identity of their 
essence with his own.! 

There is but one way of escape in face of the worthless- 
ness of life. The root from which suffering springs must be 
eradicated. But as this root is the will itself, the way of 
escape is the negation of the will to live. Thisis not suicide, 
for suicide means merely the death of the individual ; but 
the negation of the will must involve also the species. The 
will to live shows itself as an effort after self-preservation in 
the form of satisfying hunger and thirst, and as the perpetua- 
tion of the species in the form of the sex-impulse. As the 
body is the appearance of the will, the will to live consists 
of all the bodily wants and needs that crave satisfaction. 
The satisfaction of all these needs which are inseparable 
from the body in its healthy state is the foundation of all 
acts of will, and constitutes the affirmation of the will to 
live. The negation of the will, on the other hand, consists 
of a refusal to satisfy the various bodily needs. It is an 
aversion towards all that gives content to the life of man. 
The individual adopts celibacy, that is, he negates the will 
to live in the form of the sex-impulse; and he adopts 
poverty, fasting, and self-torture, that is, he negates the 
will in the form of self-preservation, until death finally 
relieves his will.2 This ideal is that of the saint, and is 
not a mere philosophical tale, but is an actual course of 
life, exemplified, for instance, by the Christian saints and 
martyrs. 


IV. 


Schopenhauer adopts unreservedly an idealistic stand- 
point, which he holds, in a somewhat dogmatic and un- 
critical manner, to be the only standpoint possible for a 
true and honest philosophy.* But the difticulty which be- 
sets idealism is to do justice to the objective world, and with 
the failure to do this, to secure due recognition of individu- 
ality. This difficulty of idealism emerges in Schopenhauer’s 
theory in an intensified degree on account of the extreme 
form which his idealism takes. 


' Die W. als W. u. Vorst., Band I., § 68. 


* Tbid., §§ 54, 60, 66, 68, 69. 
3 Ibid., Band II., Kap. 1; Band L., § 1. 
2 
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Schopenhauer takes his stand upon what he calls “facts 
of consciousness,’ and maintains that only consciousness is 
directly given and immediately certain. The result is that 
the objective world is at the outset of the argument put at 
a disadvantage and the first step is taken towards a failure 
to conserve individuality theoretically. Schopenhauer does 
not attempt to defend his position but regards it as self- 
evidently true. 

There is a certain ambiguity attaching to the phrase 
“facts of consciousness,” but the trend of Schopenhauer’s 
theory leaves no doubt as to what he understands by it. It 
means for him not merely any object or thing of which we 
are aware, nor merely any mental state such as a feeling or 
emotion, but it means that everything which we know lies 
within consciousness and that everything which a person 
knows exists only for his consciousness and as known by 
him.' His position is an extreme subjective idealism,’ each 
individual being confined to his own consciousness and being 
completely unable to get beyond it. His idealism is epitomised 
in the simple proposition that ‘‘ the world is my idea” (Vor- 
stellung).® Schopenhauer takes his stand upon the unproved, 
and by no means obviously true, assumption that what we 
know must be within consciousness. In connexion with the 
problem of knowledge, there are two notions which require 
to be clearly distinguished—presence in consciousness, and 
presence to or a relation to consciousness. There is an 
important difference between these two notions, and they 
lead to considerably different consequences. <A “ fact of 
consciousness’ need in no way exist in consciousness ; 
knowledge of a thing may imply merely the presence of a 
thing in some form or other to the mind; and it is dangerous, 
as Schopenhauer does through a confusion of the two notions, 
to take one as the basis of a philosophy without an attempt 
to establish its validity as against the other or to discuss 
their respective merits. 

What influences seem to make themselves effective in the 
thought of Schopenhauer are a desire to start with what is 
most indubitable, and a belief that, since only consciousness 
is directly given and can give immediate certainty, whatever 
is certain must lie in consciousness. He seems to think that, 
if a fact should be granted not to be in consciousness, a gap 
is thereby created which renders certainty impossible. But, 


1 Die W. als W. uw. Vorst., Band II., Kap. a. 

2 He even speaks of things being within the ‘ brain,’ since the intellect 
is for him a mere brain-function. 

3 Die W. als W. u. Vorst., Band I., § 1; Band II., Kap. 1. 
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again, it must be noted that ‘‘ not to be in consciousness ”’ is 
not necessarily the same thing as “to have no relation to 
consciousness”; the question is one as to the kind of rela- 
tion which, in knowing, exists between consciousness and 
the thing known, and as to whether that relation is properly 
expressed by the phrase ‘“‘ in consciousness”. Even assum- 
ing, however, that a fact is in consciousness, we have no 
greater reason on that account to accept it as certain. The 
superiority of the evidence of a fact does not depend upon 
whether it is in or outside of consciousness. We have in 
either case to determine what it is of which we are certain ; 
even with regard to such inner or subjective states as feel- 
ings and emotions we may be mistaken as to their nature. 

Schopenhauer argues that philosophy cannot, like the em- 
pirical sciences, take the objective world as simply there but 
has to get to what is primary and most fundamental ;' and 
for him what is primary and most fundamental are facts 
of consciousness. What underlies this position and what 
underlies Schopenhauer’s whole theory of knowledge is the 
assumption of the primary and fundamental character of 
consciousness. Schopenhauer himself gives no defence of 
such an assumption, and yet the truth of the assumption is 
not obvious. It is generally regarded as one of the important 
achievements of Kant to have shown that an external world 
is an essential condition of that consciousness which the in- 
dividual comes to have of an “inner” world. It is important 
to note, too, that in actual life we speak not of “ facts of 
consciousness ” but of “ facts,” implying that they constitute 
the nature of an external world independent of our conscious- 
ness of them. The transformation of ‘‘ facts” into “ facts of 
consciousness” is really the conclusion of a philosophical 
theory instead of being the starting-point ; and a philoso- 
phical justification is required for regarding ‘‘ facts”’ as facts 
of consciousness and not as belonging to an independent, 
external world. 

By regarding consciousness as primary and everything as 
lying within consciousness, Schopenhauer rules out at once 
as absurd the belief that an external, objectively real world 
has existed outside there from all eternity and has simply 
entered the mind through the senses. Idealism means for 
him the position that the objective world has merely a 
relative and conditioned existence.” The implication which 
the phrase “facts of consciousness ’’ has for him leads him 


' Die W. als W. uw. Vorst., Band IL., Kap. 1 
2 Par. u. Paral., Band bt $ 27. Der bea vom zureichenden Grund, 
§ 21. Die W. als W. u. Vorst., Band I., § 6, § 7; Band II., Kap. 1. 
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into a confusion between knowledge and existence, or pre- 
vents him from ever questioning whether there are any 
grounds for distinguishing the two. What exists is identified 
with what is known or in consciousness. Existence is ex- 
hausted in the knowledge-relation. The existence of things 
is relative to knowledge of them, and out of this relation 
they cease to exist. Here we come upon an extreme sub- 
jectivism which renders inexplicable the joint efforts of 
many minds towards the understanding of an object so as 
to attain a common knowledge of it, which in consequence 
destroys any possibility of community between different con- 
sciousnesses through the medium of things or an objective 
world, and which erects a difference in knowledge into an 
ultimate and insuperable barrier between individuals in that, 
through its identification of knowledge and existence, it pro- 
vides for no further court of appeal. 

Schopenhauer himself claims that his position here is 
based upon the Kantian doctrine of space, time, and caus- 
ality (the other Kantian categories being discarded). But 
his claim cannot be altogether acknowledged. Kant’s doc- 
trine does not provide him with a real defence for his starting 
from “facts of consciousness,” but he rather tends to interpret 
Kant in the light of the assumption underlying this phrase, 
and to make it secondary to that assumption. Kant was in 
the main concerned with the question of knowledge, and he 
never raised the question concerning the existence of a thing- 
in-itself. He never put that existence in doubt, but he did 
so with the knowledge of such existences. He simply held 
that, in so far as things-in-themselves appear to us or are 
known by us, they must appear under the conditions of 
space and time and of the categories of the understanding. 
A knowledge of objects, according to him, involves the 
operation of these a priori forms, and is thus, in part, 
subjectively determined. Schopenhauer, however, confuses 
knowledge and existence, and interprets Kant as if he had 
maintained that the mind, through its a priori forms, 
created the world of things, not that the mind conditions 
our knowledge of things through these forms. Hence, for 
Schopenhauer, the objective world and its order do not exist 
unconditionally and in themselves, but arise in the intellect 
(or even the brain whose function the intellect is) and exist 
purely init. This doctrine is simply due to the assumption 
underlying Schopenhauer’s thought that consciousness is 
fundamental and primary; and all that Kant’s doctrine 
justified him in maintaining was that our known world is 
conditioned by the knowing mind. 
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This divergence from Kant leads Schopenhauer into a 
position which his professed teacher was careful to avoid— 
namely, that the world of space and time is an illusion. 
Through his confusion of knowledge and existence, space 
and time become not merely the conditions of knowledge, 
as with Kant, but, at the same time, conditions of the 
existence of a world of things. In consequence, Schopen- 
hauer gives a turn to the Kantian theory which Kant him- 
self saw was possible but declined to follow. Where Kant 
sees merely a limitation of knowledge, Schopenhauer sees 
a world of illusory existence; and while the former holds 
that spatial and temporal properties are rightly ascribed to 
the objects of knowledge, the latter maintains that such at- 
tributes only seem to belong to objects. For Schopenhauer 
it is the intellect which gives rise to, and determines through 
its forms the character of, the objective world. Space and 
time are what he calls “‘ principles of individuation,’ and 
without them there would be no world of spatially separate, 
distinct, and different things. It is they to which the world 
owes its apparent nature as consisting of a number of things 
spatially and temporally separate and distinct. The difference 
here between Schopenhauer and Kant arises from the fact 
that the former regards space and time as forms of the 
intellect after the analogy of secondary qualities which 
exist not in the thing but in the knowing subject. Hence 
the spatial and temporal attributes of things which are 
known are viewed by him as secondary qualities, belong- 
ing not to the things but due to the subject; and Kant 
expressly rejected this interpretation of his view.’ 

Though the Kantian view of space and time as @ priort 
forms of intuition (and, consequently, Schopenhauer’s view) 
is itself open to criticism, yet Kant succeeds in securing due 
recognition for the spatial and temporal elements pertaining 
to objects. Schopenhauer fails in this, and, as a result, is 
unable to conserve individuality philosophically. Individu- 
ality is not to be confused with individuation and is not 
exhausted in spatial and temporal factors, as Schopenhauer 
shows a tendency to view it ; yet these factors do serve in 
part to characterise it ; and where they come to be regarded 
as merely seeming to belong to individuality, the latter runs 
the danger of being accepted as an illusion. 


1 Par. u. Paral., Band II., § 30, § 68. Die W. als W.u. Vorst., Band L., 
$$ 25, 61; Band II., Kap. 15, 22, and especially Kap. 2. Vid. Kant’s 
Critique of Pure Reason (Meiklejohn’s translation in Bohn’s Library, 
p. 42). 
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V. 


Schopenhauer’s illusionism has a second source, however, 
besides his view of the intellect with its forms of space and 
time. This source is the knowledge which he definitely 
claims to be possible of the thing-in-itself. Such a know- 
ledge is obtained when we sink most deeply into ourselves ; 
and we then discover that the thing-in-itself is will. How, 
after all, even on Schopenhauer’s view, this knowledge can 
be admitted remains obscure. To render it philosophically 
possible he reduces the ultimate condition of knowledge to 
the subject-object relation,! but the difficulty still remains as 
to whether the knowledge of the will, even on this condition, 
can be any other than piece-meal (as Schopenhauer himself 
grants it to be, since it still takes place under the condition 
of time)? and phenomenal (as Nietzsche later maintained). 
Nevertheless, given this knowledge which Kant held was 
impossible, Schopenhauer uses it as a lever in his argument 
to establish the external world as an illusion. 

The effectiveness of the argument, however, is destroyed 
through the assumptions involved. The outer world of 
things is degraded by comparing it with the inner real 
world of will. Why the will should have this superior 
significance attached to it is left unjustified. The ascrip- 
tion of attributes to the will and of attributes to the outer 
world is made quite arbitrarily. The fact that the will is 
one and undivided or that unity alone is applicable to it 
while multiplicity is found in the world of things does not 
testify to any superiority of the will. But even such a dis- 
tinction, apart from the assumption that a unity possesses 
some mysterious value which does not attach to a multi- 
plicity, is, on Schopenhauer’s view itself, untenable, for the 
will is said to have various functions, the objectification of 
which constitutes the outer world. Multiplicity is thus 
characteristic of it. And, further, if the relation between 
the thing-in-itself and the external world is what is ex- 
pressed as objectification, the difficulty is to see why the 
“inner ”’ should be real and its objectification an illusion. 
The difficulty is one similar to what arises in Spinoza’s 
theory which starts with the parallelism of Thought and 
Extension but which in its course insinuates gradually a 


1Die W. als W.u. Vorst., Band I., Anhang-Kritik der Kant. Phil. 
In the same work, § 23, he himself says : ‘‘The most general form of all 
ideas, that of the object for a subject, does not apply to it (7.e., the thing- 
in-itself) ”. 

2 Die W. als W. u. Vorst., Band II., Kap. 18. 
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pre-eminence to Thought or mind, that is, to the subjec- 
tive. 

Underlying Schopenhauer’s doctrine of the thing-in-itself, 
again, 1s an inadequate view of the will. In spite of the fact 
that he maintains we must make man the starting-point in 
an explanation of the world, he proceeds at once to divest 
the will of the element of knowledge and to argue that the 
will is something quite apart from the knowledge found 
attaching to it in man’s experience. One result of this is 
to make the will a mere abstract identity (and hence, of 
course, Schopenhauer’s view of it as a unity) and to find it 
present as one and undivided in everything. It is on this 
pure abstraction that his principle of sympathy or total dis- 
interestedness rests ; and simply because all differences are 
eliminated, because each individual is abstractly equal or 
because it is the same will in each, complete egoism is as 
much justified as pure altruism.' A second result is that 
what is usually called the content of the moral life—ends, 
purposes, objects sought, etc.—does not form an integral 
part of the will. That content belongs merely to the world 
of appearance.” The moral life, in consequence, becomes 
something illusory; all that Schopenhauer can see in it is 
but a restless movement of the will which accomplishes 
nothing positive and is for ever doomed to disappointment. 
His view of the world of objects as the objectification of the 
will precludes his seeing in objects a primary condition of 
any volition. He seems to be too much under the influence 
of metaphysical essences, and to ascribe to the will too much 
of the nature of a substance. In the will, not in the bodily 
organism, are rooted all the wants and needs which fill up 
life. Ignoring the concrete conscious organism and taking 
his stand upon an abstract will, ignoring the relation of the 
conscious organism to the world of objects in which the will 
finds scope for its activity, Schopenhauer confines the indi- 
vidual to the inner world of emotion and feeling, deprives 
the will of any goal, and opens the door to a complete moral 
illusionism. The conception of the will as an effort after 
higher forms of life through the medium of an environment 
does occur to him and he makes use of it in his more dis- 


1 Altruism is accepted without qualification as the only moral line of 
action. Yet altruism cannot be pursued without discrimination. The 
question of the values involved must be considered, and this is impos- 
sible for Schopenhauer, because he ignores all differences between in- 
dividuals. 

2 Par. u. Paral., Band IL., § 68. 
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tinctively biological theory of the origin of species, but it is 
an adventitious line of thought, and he does not develop it 
for ethical purposes. 

The inadequacy of Schopenhauer’s view of the will ap- 
pears very clearly in what he calls the pure objectivity of 
the genius and in the negation of the will. He seems to 
hold that in the attitude of the artist and the musician the 
will disappears, and that in the saint it is destroyed. Yet 
we find here really as definite an act of Will as in the satis- 
faction of hunger. The reason why Schopenhauer thinks 
otherwise is, in the first place, that he divorces end from the 
will and confuses the will with bodily wants and cravings ; 
and, in the second place, that he misunderstands individu- 
ality and the relation between it and the will. The difference 
between the satisfaction of hunger and the attitude of the 
artist is not the presence of the will in one case and its 
absence in the other, but a difference in the end and its 
attainment.” Nor is the difference between the two the 
presence of individual and subjective elements in the one 
case and the transcending of individuality or the elimination 
of all subjectivity in the other. Schopenhauer seems not 
to distinguish clearly between individuality and egoism or 
subjectivity. Every act of will involves individuality both 
because the will is that of an individual (Schopenhauer, on 
account of his abstract view of the will, seems to think that 
there can be an impersonal will or a will which is that of no 
individual) and because the end pursued is an end for the 
individual himself and is bound up with his personal life. 
This fact does not in the least imply that every act of will 
is egoistic, or that the knowledge accompanying every act is 
subjectively coloured ; but Schopenhauer holds that it would 
be so, because individuality for him is a purely subjective 
creation, being the body as an object in space and time, and 
existing only for the knowing subject. Hence he maintains 
that objectivity is the transcending of individuality,’ or, 


1 Die W. als W.u. Vorst., Band I., § 27. Par. u. Paral., Band IL, 
S§ 93, 94. 

2 The difference which Schopenhauer notes is that between an appre- 
hension of parts within a whole, and an apprehension of the whole itself. 
The question at issue is one of emphasis upon the parts or upon the whole, 
and the emphasis upon the one or the other is dependent upon individual 
interest and purpose ; though an apprehension of the whole, on account 
of the synthesis involved is not open to every one through deficiency in 
that power. 

* H.g., in Die W.als W. u. Vorst., Band I., § 33, he maintains that 
the subject, in knowing an Idea, ceases to be an individual. Cf. also 
Band II., Kap. 15. 
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what is the same thing, of space and time, and that in this 
objectivity the will, which with its subjectively coloured 
knowledge is concerned in satisfying the wants of the body, 
disappears. Rather it should be said that in an objective 
attitude—whether that of the artist, pure altruism, or the 
saint—individuality, instead of being transcended, ought to 
be most fully realised ; but if this is to be maintained, it will 
be necessary to discard Schopenhauer’s view of the world 
and of individuality, as well as of the will. 


VI. 


There are passages in Schopenhauer which suggest that, 
in his making the will the thing-in-itself, he was groping 
after a conception of much deeper significance than that to 
which he does actually attain. He speaks of a deeper in- 
dividuality than that manifested as spatial and temporal 
qualities, and he finds it to be a will which is the same 
and undivided in all men and which thereby constitutes an 
identity between men more fundamental than the superficial 
differences due to space and time. The conception which he 
seems to be striving after is that of community and, with it, 
that of value. He might be interpreted as meaning that the 
core of true individuality is the will, for individuality involves 
community, and the basis of community is to be found in the 
nature of the will. It might be possible, also, to explain on 
this ground why he degrades the external world to illusion, 
and regards the will as the thing-in-itself: the will has the 
greater significance, because it is in connexion with it that 
the element of value is to be found. The line of thought 
suggested would be that individuality, whose nature is to be 
found in the will, is the source and standard of value, and 
that the external world has a value only as a means to indi- 
viduality and is consequently of secondary rank. 

Schopenhauer, however, does not attain such a conception 
as this; and the reason is, that he misunderstands the will, 
fails in a theory of value, and cannot, consequently, do 
justice to individuality. Eliminating end or purpose from 
the will,? he seeks to find community in the presence of a 


1 Par. u. Paral., Band IL, § 117. Grundlage der Moral, § 22. Die 
IW. als W. u. Vorst., Band I., § 66, § 68. 

2 E.g., he holds that the struggle for existence is blind and in no way 
dependent on a knowledge of the objective worth of life. If he had re- 
cognised end or purpose as essential to the will, his view that every 
injury done by one person to another means the addition of so much 
more suffering to be borne by the one will and that the will performs 
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metaphysical essence running through all men and forming 
a@ common substratum, or in an abstract inner identity, in- 
stead of in the existence of a real world of objects standing 
in relation to each individual and provicing a common basis 
of action. Regarding the world of objects as illusion, and 
failing to appreciate the relation between objects and the 
will, he deprives himself of any solid foundation for a theory 
of value: it remains for him to seek value either in the inner 
world of will, that is, the life of emotion and feeling as he 
understands the will to be, or else somehow still in the 
objective world. As a matter of fact, he seeks it in both. 
One attempt is seen in his view of the Universal—the Ideas 
and the species—te which he ascribes a higher value than to 
the individual ; and a second is seen in his hedonism which 
is merely a belated and insidious effort to recognise the claims 
of individuality and which is a sort of counterblow to his 
Universalism. Schopenhauer is really unable to formulate 
a theory of value which could reconcile the two. 
Schopenhauer’s theory of knowledge renders illusory the 
spatial and temporal aspects of individuality ; and his theory 
of the will—partly psychological, partly metaphysical—fails 
in its account of that deeper aspect of individuality which 
consists in the participation in a common life. The nature 
of individuality completely escapes him; and he is conse- 
quently deprived of the possibility of finding in it the clue 
to the meaning of life. So far as his hedonism is a disguised 
attempt to do so, he is led astray by a false psychology, with 
the result that theoretically life becomes worthless. The 
ethical result is that altruism cannot even be justified and 
that true moral conduct must consist in complete antagonism 
to all the positive content of life. On the metaphysical side, 
the ceaseless change in Nature is interpreted as being identical 
with the restless movement of the will. Unlike Hegel who, 
on relegating the individual to a secondary place, has recourse 
to the State as that in which the meaning of existence is to 
be found and in which the individual finds his being, Scho- 
penhauer, viewing the State as purely a means to the ad- 
justment of rival claims and not as an end, dissolves the 
individual in the unceasing movement of a goal-less world- 
will and makes him a mere instrument in the hands of 
Nature. Inheriting, however, from Kant and Plato a 
thirst after the Universal, he endeavours by means of the 





the tragedy of life at its own cost, would have been very significant. 
The way would have been opened for the recognition of the inter- 
dependence of the members of society, and of the co-operation of all 
in a common life and for the realisation of common values. 
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Ideas or species, to modify somewhat the meaningless and 
worthless character of the world arising from his failure to 
do justice to individuality. He seeks to see in Nature an 
effort to preserve the Ideas or species ; and as, on this view, 
it is in these that value resides, the world-process still strives 
to conserve the values that have been created. The conse- 
quence is that his ethical views contradict his metaphysical 
theory, and that the ethical life becomes directly opposed to 
the world-process. He teaches in his ethical doctrines, which 
he bases upon a hedonistic view, that the highest moral con- 
duct consists in rooting out the species by a deliberate nega- 
tion of the will to live, while in his metaphysics of the will 
he argues that the species cannot be destroyed, for the world- 
process always maintains a balance and makes enormous 
sacrifices to secure the perpetuation of the species. In the 
conflict between the individual and the world-will, symbolised 
by Nature, Schopenhauer leaves untold which shall gain the 
day. 

The source of the difficulty lies, on the metaphysical side 
(on the ethical it is in his false hedonism), in his view of the 
universal and its relation to the individual. The movement 
of the world-will which secures the preservation of the species 
is not one in which the worth of individuality is conserved. 
The individual plays the 7dle of a mere means, and there is 
no conception of a Good which is to be a good of the indi- 
vidual and in which his nature is to attain fulfilment. Blind 
and indiscriminate sacrifice everywhere takes place. The 
universal, instead of being regarded merely as a relation 
between individuals or else as a quality of the individual 
life, becomes established into an independent being. In- 
stead of being rooted in the nature of individuality, it be- 
comes the root from which the individual springs; instead 
of its permanence being ascribed to it because of its secondary 
nature as a value for successive individuals or because of its 
being a basis for the realisation of common values by indi- 
viduals, its value as something supreme is ascribed to it 
because of its permanence. Its permanence is first as- 
sumed ; and it is lost sight of that this permanence belongs 
to it in large measure because it is an abstraction of thought, 
and that, in the concrete, species themselves arise and be- 
come extinguished, their seeming permanence in relation to 
the individual being merely a matter of perspective. 














V.—A DISCUSSION OF A CERTAIN TYPE OF 
NEGATIVE PROPOSITION. 


By RAPHAEL DEmMos. 


In this article, I propose to discuss such negative proposi- 
tions as are particular, that is, propositions like ‘‘I will not 
attend Prof. B.’s lecture,” or, ‘‘ Leather is not as cheap this 
year as the year before,” or, ‘“ Mr. Smith was not feeling 
well last week”. I shall take no account of general negative 
propositions, that is, of propositions like, ‘‘ What is white is 
not black,’ or, ‘‘ No man shall escape death’. Again, of 
particular negatives, I propose to select for discussion 
primarily simple negatives, postponing consideration of 
double or ‘n-ple’ negatives to the end of this paper. In 
dealing with such particular simple negative propositions, 
I shall speak simply of ‘negative propositions,” avoiding 
the longer and more awkward expression, and my aim will 
be to discover the definition of the negative propositions of 
the sort in question, that is to say, their general form and 
their relation to the total field of propositions. I propose to 
lead up to the constructive contribution of this paper by 
stating what, in my view, the negative proposition 1s not. 
(a) A negative proposition is not dependent upon the 
cognitive subject in its definition ; consequently, it is per- 
fectly objective, not merely as a proposition, but in its 
character as negative as well. I refer here to that view 
which defines a proposition to be negative in so far as the 
cognitive subject denies it, and positive in so far as the latter 
affirms it, and, more generally, endeavours to account for 
this difference between propositions in terms of a difference 
in cognitive attitudes. Such a view is untenable because a 
specific correspondence such as it presupposes between 
character of proposition and character of attitude does not 
exist. Moreover, any work on symbolic logic contains many 
propositions as members of deductive systems. There, no 
attitude seems to be involved, and yet the propositions are 
not devoid of their peculiar character as positive or negative. 
I shall not further labour my point because thinkers nowa- 
days seem to be practically agreed on its validity. 
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(b) The negative proposition must not be taken at its 
face value. The reason is as follows: At its face value, the 
negative proposition appears to be co-ordinate with the posi- 
tive proposition but different from it in form, and to cor- 
respond, in the world of external objects, to a fact different 
in type from a positive fact. Thus, the negative proposition, 
“Mr. X is not at home,” seems to be formally different from 
the positive proposition, “‘ Mr. X is at home,” and in so far as 
true, to imply the corresponding negative fact “that X is not 
at home”’. Hence a view which adopted appearances would 
have to add to the world of positive propositions a new class 
of propositions which are negative, and to the world of posi- ~ 
tive facts, a new class of negative facts. Now, the reason 
why such a view must not be entertained is the empirical 
consideration that strictly negative facts are nowhere to be 
met with in experience, and that any knowledge of a nega- 
tive nature seems to be derived from perception “of a positive 
kind. I once undertook a fairly systematic interrogation on 
the matter among intelligent acquaintances who had not given 
previous thought to the subject and hence were least apt to 
be biased in their re ply, and they were practically unanimous 
in their testimony that they had never encountered a negative 
fact and that every case of knowledge expressed through a 
negative proposition was in reality of a positive nature, in 
a fashion which they were unable to comprehend. Conse- 
quently, unless the verdict of experience is to be flouted, the 
conception of negative facts must be rejected, or at least not 
adopted before the resources at the command of the concep- 
tion of positive facts and propositions are given a fair chance 
to account for the situation. 

The above discussion yields the following positive result: 
Granting that there are no negative facts, then, in so far as 
a negative proposition is asserted of fact at all, the term of 
reference must be the world of positive facts. Hence, ap- 
pearances must be discarded and a special interpretation 
given to the negative proposition, which shall allow of such: 
reference. The clue for such procedure lies in the distinctive 
element in the negative proposition, namely, the element 
symbolised by the word “ not ” 

(c) But here again a certain reservation must be made. 
The interpretation suggested must not take the form of 
regarding “not” as a qualification of the predicate of the 
negative proposition, e.g., of defining a proposition like “ X 
Is not white ” to be really “X is not-white”. I have in 
mind the general view which makes the peculiarity of the 
negative proposition appear to be a peculiarity of the predi- 
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cate and is thus enabled to define the class of negative pro- 
positions as simply a subdivision in the class of positive 
propositions, a subdivision namely of all those positive pro- 
positions that contain a ‘“‘ not ’-predicate. My objections to 
this view are as follows: First, the negative element bears 
upon the grammatical subject almost as often as it does 
upon the grammatical predicate of the proposition. I may 
assert that God will not provide because I believe that there 
is no God, as well as because I believe that He is non- 
provident. Secondly and more important, a large number 
of propositions, and specifically relational negative proposi- 
tions like “ X is not to the right of Y,’’ cannot be said to 
have any predicate at all. 

We have thus far seen that (a) a negative proposition is 
an objective entity, in all respects independent of the cogni- 
tive subject; (b) it must not be taken at its face value, but 
must be so interpreted as to exhibit itself as referring to the 
world of positive facts; (¢) the interpretation must bear 
upon the element ‘‘not’’ in the proposition but must not 
take the form of regarding “ not’’ as a qualification of the 
predicate in the proposition. In embarking now upon the 
positive task of finding out which is.the true interpretation 
of the negative proposition, I shall follow out the clue al- 
ready indicated. Evidently ‘‘ not” is a qualification, not 
of any individual element in the negative proposition, but of 
the whole content of it. Thus the statement, ‘‘ X is not 
dead,” is really of the form ‘not (X is dead),” and any 
negative proposition is of the form ‘‘ not-p”’ where p is the 
entire content of the proposition apart from “not,” and 
‘“‘not-p” is a function of p in terms of “not”. Inasnauch 
as this content of the negative proposition is positive, any 
negative proposition may be regarded as a negative function 
of some particular positive proposition. 

What is the nature of the modification effected in terms 
of “not”? The reply is that “ not” is a relational modifi- 
cation of p, and means “ opposite of” or ‘‘ contrary of”. 
Thus, ‘“ John is not at home,” or “ not (John is at home),” 
means “an opposite of (John is at home),” and the statement, 
‘*T believe that John is not at home,” is really the statement, 
‘“T believe a contrary of (John is at home)”. T'o explain,— 
every relational term is the source of some qualifying expres- 
sion ; thus, the relation of ‘‘ begetting”’ is the source of the 
qualifying expression ‘father’. Now, there is a certain 


‘relation among propositions which, in accord with traditional 


usage, I shall call the relation of opposition or of contrariety 
or of inconsistency, and which gives rise to the qualifying 
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expression “opposite,” or ‘contrary,’ or ‘ inconsistent 
with’. The word “not” is precisely a symbol for this 
qualifying predicate, and “not-p” means “ opposite, or 
contrary, of p”. The relation of opposition is such that 
if p opposes q, p and q are not both true (at least one of 
them is false). This must not be taken as a definition, for 
it makes use of the notion ‘not’ which, I said, is equivalent 
to the notion “opposite ’’. In fact, opposition seems episte- 
mologically to be a primitive notion. The relation of op- 
position must be, moreover, distinguished from the relation 
of contradiction ; the fact that contradiction obtains among 
two propositions implies not only that not both are true but 
also that not both are false. 

I shall now suggest that negative propositions in the form 


“not-p,’’—meaning ‘“ opposite of p,’’—are descriptions of | 


some positive proposition. However, before I elaborate this 
point, I shall proceed to analyse the concept of description 
as such, making use of Mr. Russell's contribution to the 
subject (see Minn, N.S., vol. xiv., pp. 477-493, article “‘ On 
Denoting’; also ‘“ Principia Mathematica,” pp. 31-33, 66- 
88, 181-216). (a) Descriptions are all expressions which 
are of the form ‘‘a so-and-so”’ or “the so-and-so’’. Any 
entity enters into relations or possesses properties which are 
said to describe it, and expressions of the above form are 
called descriptions in so far as they constitute mention of 
some relation or property of some object. Thus, the expres- 
sion “servant of Y” is a description of X, through mention 
of the relation of service which X sustains towards Y. (6) A 
description is definite when it is satisfied by one object only, 
and ambiguous when satisfied by more than one object. Thus 
“present president of the U.S.” is a definite description, and 
‘“ Harvard student ’’ an ambiguous description. (c) It is im- 
portant to note that the object described is not a constituent 
of the description. The description is of the form ‘‘ some 
object which 1s so-and-so,” where we have a variable (‘‘ some 
object’) and a function (‘‘so-and-so”’), but not the actual 
chject. (d) Now, descriptions are instruments of reference 
to some particular object to which they apply whether de- 
tinitely or ambiguously. When I speak of the servant of Y, 
saying, let us suppose, that he is sick, it is to X that I refer, 
and I mean that X is sick. But in so far as, in reference by 
description, the object described is not a constituent of the 
description, the object is not a datum to the cognitive subject 
referring, and in a proposition in which reference is made to 
an object by description, the object is not a constituent of 
the proposition about it. Any example will make this 
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obvious. By means of the description, “the winner of the 
next Marathon race,” I am referring to some object, but I 
am not acquainted with it. Again, in the proposition, ‘“ The 
servant of Y is sick,’’ reference is made to X, but X is nota 
constituent of the proposition. Thus, in terms of description, 
reference to objects is achieved without the occurrence of the 
latter as data in the complex of reference. Now, if ‘‘mention” 
(or ‘‘ statement ’’) is defined to mean reference to an object 
such that the object referred to is a constituent in the com- 
plex of reference, then reference by description may be said 
to be reference without mention of the object. 

It is as a descriptive phrase in the above sense that the 
reader is invited to regard the negative proposition, and 
more particularly as an ambiguous description of some 
positive proposition in terms of its opposition to some 
other positive proposition. It has been already pointed 
out that between two given propositions the relation of 
opposition may obtain. (a) Now, a negative proposition, 
such as “ not-p,” that is, ‘an opposite of p,” is a description 
of some positive proposition q, in terms of its opposition to 
p, Just as “a servant of Y”’ is a description of X in terms of 
X’s serving Y. More specifically, a negative proposition like 
“ John is not at home,” that is, “not (John is at home),” 
that is, ‘‘an opposite of (John is at home),’’ constitutes a 
description of a positive proposition, like ‘ John is at the 
shop,” or ‘ John is in the fields,’ in terms of its opposition 
to the content ‘‘ John is at home’’. (6) Inasmuch as there 
may be several propositions contrary to a given proposition, 
a negative proposition interpreted to mean ‘‘ an opposite, or, 
a contrary of p”’ is to be regarded as an ambiguous descrip- 
tion. (c) In a description, any negative proposition is an 
instrument of reference to some particular positive proposi- 
tion to which it applies, and in any complex involving a 
negative proposition reference is made to some positive 
proposition of which the former is a description. E.g. 
when I say, “I agree that this is not all mine.” we, “I 
agree with a contrary of the proposition ‘ This is all mine,’”’ 
I refer, say, to the proposition, ‘ Some of this is yours,” and 
I really mean “I agree that some of this is yours”. (d) It 
must be pointed out next that reference to a positive pro- 


position in terms of the negative proposition describing it | 


is achieved without having the former as a datum to the 
subject referring, or, in general, without having it as a 
constituent in the complex of reference; in a word, it is 
reference without mention. .g., in saying, “I believe that 


John is not at home,” I am referring to the positive propo- 
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sition, say, “‘ John is at school”’ (as that which I believe), 
but I do not state it. Thus, though negative assertion is in 
every case reference to some positive proposition and, hence, 
in a sense is assertion of something positive, no analysis of 
negative assertion could yield a trace of a positive proposi- 
tion. In this respect, we may characterise negative asser- 
tion as always positive in reference but never positive in 
content. 

(e) There is still one more point to be made about the 
structure of the negative proposition. A descriptive phrase 
is incomplete as it appears, and needs to be supplemented 
by an assertion of the existence of the object described if 
all its meaning is to be made explicit. The exclamation, 
“Rain!” is really of the form, “ It is raining,” or, ‘“ There 
is rain,” and the proposition, ‘‘I saw the servant of Y,” is 
“There is one who is the servant of Y and I saw him”. 
That existence is thus implicitly asserted is evidenced by 
the fact that exception may be taken to the above proposi- 
tion by the retort, “‘ But Y has no servant,’ or, ‘‘ There 
exists no servant of Y”’. Hence, negative propositions are 
incompletely stated and, in order to have their whole mean- 
ing made explicit, must be supplemented in their stated 
content by assertion of the truth of the proposition described 
—truth being to propositions what existence is to things. 
Corresponding to the exclamation of the simple phrase we 
have the assertion of the negative proposition, and just as 
“Rain!” is really “Rain exists’? (‘There is rain’’), so 
“nct-p” is really ‘ not-p is true,” or ‘‘an opposite of p is 
true,” or ‘some proposition is true which is a contrary of 
p’. In general, in negative assertion I am referring de- 
scriptively to that proposition which is true. Thus, when 
I say that ‘‘ John is not at home,” I have reference to where, 
as a matter of fact, John is, that is, to the true proposition 
about John, and my statement is ‘“‘ An opposite of ‘ John is 
at home’ is true,” or, ‘‘ The true proposition (the truth) is 
an opposite of ‘John is at home’”. In actual usage, it is 
understood that in assertion one is dealing with the proposi- 
tion which is true ; consequently the statement to that effect 
is omitted and only the description of q, namely as “ not-p”’ 
is given. Thus, instead of “A contrary of ‘X is white’ is 
true,” we have only “ A contrary of ‘ X is white’ ”’ or, “‘ not 
(X is white),” or “‘ X is not white ”’. 

We are now ready to give a summary definition of negative 
propositions of the sort we are discussing. A particular and 
simple negative proposition is of the form “ not-p is true,” 
where p is any positive proposition, and ‘‘ not” means “an 
13 
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opposite or a contrary of’. As such, a negative proposition 
constitutes a description of some true positive proposition in 
terms of the relation of opposition which the latter sustains 
to some other positive proposition. 

The following example from actual usage will exhibit, in 
concrete fashion, all that the above definition signifies. 

Suppose you ask me where John is and suppose I reply 
“John is not at home,” what is it that I convey in my 
reply? In asking me where John is, you are asking for the 
truth about John, 7.e., for a true proposition as to John’s 
whereabouts. Now, I know that John is at the store, i.e., 
I know that the true proposition which you are looking for 
is, ‘John is-at the store’. I may reply to your question 
simply by stating this proposition, or again I may refer to 
it indirectly, that is, 1 may describe the truth. Actually, I 
choose the latter alternative and reply by describing the true 
proposition. The true proposition “‘ John is at the store ”’ is 
in fact a contrary of ‘‘ John is at home,” and hence may be 
described as a proposition which is a contrary of the latter. 
Thus, in reply to your question as to the truth about John, 
I furnish the statement ‘‘ The true proposition, or the truth 
as to John’s whereabouts, is a contrary of the proposition, 
“ John is at home’. However, as it 1s understood that I 
am referring to the true proposition, I make no mention of 
that, and in my reply I give its description only, 7.¢., I state 
“a contrary of ‘John is at home,’”’ or ‘‘not (John is at 
home),”’ or “ John is not at home”. 

Substantially, the above definition of simple negative pro- 
positions applies to double and ‘n-ple’ negatives as well ; 
the latter, too, are descriptions of positive propositions which 
are true, in terms of what they oppose. There is this differ- 
ence, however, that whereas simple negatives are functions 
of a positive content, double and other negatives are func- 
tions of a negative content, such that any negative proposi- 
tion in the n-th power is a function of a content which is 
negative in the (n-1)th power. 

Through the definition of negative propositions just offered, 
the world of positive objects is re-established as the ultimate 
term of reference in all assertions of a particular nature. 
Negative propositions refer to positive propositions and 
positive propositions in their turn assert positive facts. In 
both cases there is reference to the latter, but in the first 
,case the reference is indirect, and in the second direct. 
‘From this angle, a negative proposition may be defined ,as 
a referent to a referent or a description of a description. 

Negative knowledge may be defined as knowledge of a true 
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positive proposition by description in terms of its opposition 
to some other proposition. This type of propositional know- 
ledge is one in which the cognitive subject does not apprehend 
the proposition to which he is referring. On being informed 
that X is not over twelve years old, I come into possession 
of knowledge which is positive in reference, inasmuch as it 
is about the positive proposition concerning X’s age, namely 
knowledge that the truth about X’s age is not that X is over 
twelve, or “that X is over twelve is contrary to the truth,” 
but it is negative in content because I do not know what 
X’s age is. It is thus knowledge about the positive proposi- 
tion and not knowledge of it. 

I have already hinted at my indebtedness to certain 
notions and definitions of which Mr. Russell has made use 
in his treatment of classes and descriptive phrases in general. 
I have tried to apply to negative propositions the treatment 
which Mr. Russell has applied to simple descriptive phrases 
or incomplete symbols. After all, my problem is identical 
with his. He found himself confronted with the fact that 
to accept descriptive phrases as significant in their given 
form, would be to people the world of things with the ap- 
parent objects of such self-contradictory and fantastic de- 
scriptions as “ round-square,” “centaur,” ete. \I was faced 
with the fact that to accept negative propositions at their 
face value would be to people the world of objects with 
negative facts, a type of objects which experience fails to 
disclose.) Mr. Russell solved his problem, partly, by declaring 
descriptive phrases to be devoid of meaning in their apparent 
form, and their apparent object to be consequently nothing. 
I, too, by viewing the negative proposition as an incomplete 
symbol, have been led to declare it meaningless in its ap- 
parent form, and its apparent object—the negative fact—to 
be nothing. The parallelism in the further treatment on 


the one hand of simple phrases by Mr. Russell, and on the . 


other of negative propositions by myself, such that the 
former are supplemented by an assertion of existence, and 
the latter by an assertion of truth, is obvious. 

To recapitulate: in this article I have stated, first, that a 
particular simple negative proposition is an objective entity 
whose peculiarity as negative is not dependent upon the 
mind’s attitude towards it. I then argued that the negative 
proposition cannot be construed in the form which it ap- 
parently possesses, inasmuch as such construction would 
make it formally different from positive propositions and 
would endow it with purely negative objects, which, after 
all, are not to be found in experience. I concluded that 
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some special interpretation must be given to the negative 
proposition, and proceeded to show that its negative element 
is a modification not of any distinct constituent in the pro- 
position but of the whole content. Thus any negative pro- 
position is a modification, in terms of “ not,” of the rest of 
its content,—and, since the latter is positive,—a modifica- 
tion of some positive proposition. I stated the meaning of 
“not” to be “ opposite,’’—a relational qualification in terms 
of the familiar relation of opposition or contrariety among 
positive propositions,—and hence the meaning of the whole 
proposition “ not-p”’ to be “‘ opposite of p”. I argued that, 
so stated, a negative proposition is an ambiguous description 
of some positive proposition, and that completely stated it is 
of the form ‘‘ an opposite of p is true,” or “‘ some q is true 
which is an opposite of p”. Thus I defined a particular 
simple negative proposition as an ambiguous description of 
some true positive in terms of the latter’s opposing a certain 
positive proposition, such that, in terms of the former, refer- 
ence is achieved to the latter. I explained that negative 
assertion or knowledge is reference to (or knowledge of) a 
true positive by description, and hence must be characterised 
as positive in reference but not in content, inasmuch as the 
proposition referred to is not a constituent of the complex of 
assertion or knowledge. 

















VI—DISCUSSIONS. 
CAUSALITY AND IMPLICATION. 


Dr. Mercier’s remarks on my note upon Causality and Implica- 
tion come to me opportunely. For I have at last been able to 
study his New Logic, to which, but for the pressure of other 
work I should before now have given the attention it certainly 
merited. In observing shortly upon his criticism of my note, 
I think I can indicate the outline of my attitude towards his 
treatise, though anything like an adequate discussion must be 
deferred to another opportunity.! 

1, Are the questions of reciprocity in Causality and in Causal 
Implication the same? For me they are. I follow so far Dr. 
McTaggart’s view that Causality is a relation of Implication. I 
shall refer below to his argument, which I accept, that the popular 
conceptions of the distinction between cause and effect are un- 
tenable. 

2. Dr. Mercier means by implication the relation of two pro- 
positions which say the same thing in different words. He does 
not admit that implication can ever carry you to any conclusion 
which is bona fide new. His “reciprocity” is a case of such im- 
plication and is limited, of course, in the same way. It is the 
relation between such propositions as ‘I strike him,” and “he 
is struck by me”. His whole theory of Deduction rests upon 
his view of Implication, and because of it, is prevented, as I 
think, from solving any serious logical problem. It is plain, 
however, that Dr. Mercier comes very near at times to a wholly 
different conception, when his language all but admits that his 
theory puts a strain on the facts.2, He comes very near to ad- 
mitting that implication can involve bona fide differents, con- 
nected within the context of a single system. If he had said 
this, he would in my opinion have said something important 
and relatively new.’ 


1Dr. Mercier’s new work Causation and Belief was not before me when 
this paper was written. It does not appear to modify the main structure 
of his views, though it raises certain points of interest. 

2 £.g., New Logic, p. 246. ‘*The two propositions [one of which im- 
plies the other] look at the same fact from different points of view. The 
attention is directed to different aspects of the same fact.” 

Pe. sige however, below on Mr. bradley’s and Mr. Joseph’s works on 
ogic. 
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3. I mean by trwe or genuine implication a relation of proposi- 
tions (ultimately of facts) such that if A is true, B, which may be 
a bona fide different proposition, must be true; and the same 
with facts being real. I do not think my definition is substanti- 
ally different from Dr. McTaggart’s. It only insists more on the 
point that if you mean to see the relation of the two propositions 
or facts, you must supply a sufficient context to make them in- 
telligible. How this can be, is a matter of the theory of implica- 
tion, which I take to be the very heart of Logic. I cannot develop 
it here, but in places such as that referred to above Dr. Mercier, 
in my opinion, comes near it. 

4. I mean by reciprocal implication the relation in which A 
implies B, which may be a bona fide different proposition, and 
B, in turn, implies A. What we respectively mean by the word 
reciprocal is of course a verbal question. I think my usage is 
in accordance with everyday custom and with common sense. 
I call it reciprocity when I do to you what you do to me (not, 
as Dr. Mercier, when I do to you what you are done to by me). 
Reciprocity in trading preferences is a common phrase. It is 
not reciprocity “ubi tu pulsas, ego vapulo tantum”’. But if we 
understand each other the question of usage is a trifle. 

5. Taking causality as a case of implication in this sense, I 
began by a presumption drawn from the nature of implication 
in general. This brings in geometrical and other relations of 
coexistence, which are not called causal, but which illustrate the 
nature of implication. 

Speaking of all these relations, including causality, I say first 
that implication, by which we pass to bona fide new truth, has to 
be recognised as the essence of logical reasoning, whether “ in- 
ductive” or “ deductive”’; and secondly, that where, in a con- 
text! sufficient to make a relation A intelligible, you can see that 
it inevitably carries B along with it, then, given a context suf- 
ficient to make B intelligible, you will be able to see that B in its 
turn implies A. 

Geometrical examples are the simplest, such as that if a 
triangle is equilateral it is also equiangular, and vice versd. But 
I hold it all important to note that the principle—that of reason- 
ing from interdependence in a system—is not confined to mathe- 
matical matter. The interdependence of relations within such a 
system as the British Constitution is a good working example. 
It is a result of the nature of that system that ministers can 
remain in power if they have the confidence of the House of 
Commons, and if they have the confidence of the House of 
Commons they can remain in power. To see this, you must 
know and understand the constitution as a systematic whole.” 
So you may see that in a well-adjusted electrical installation if 


1 This is what I mean by a ‘‘ complex”. A construction in Euclid is a 
good instance. 
* Or complex. 
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a fuse is blown there was a relative excess of current, and vice 
versd. And in common induction, it is my doctrine, a presump- 
tion of this kind, and not an observation of constancy in experi- 
ence, is in general the primary ground of the conclusion. I 
claim for this view the unconscious support of Dr. Mercier ; ! 
where he speaks of the subsumption of relations under wider re- 
lations such as causation, pointing out that the mortality of men 
has behind it the constant experience—I should say the obvious 
insight—that organisms are liable to death? and, I should add, 
death is a character peculiar to organism. 

6. Dr. Mercier adduces instances, and rejects mine. I have 
often pointed out, and we shall see that in a very wide class of 
cases I am in agreement with Dr. Mercier, that you cannot, in 
reasonings or presumptions of this kind, deal with conjunctions 
of whole concrete things. Their practically infinite properties 
are sure to give rise to irrelevances, which make it impossible 
to see a necessity that they, as contrasted with certain abstract 
characters within them, should be universally conjoined. We 
shall see that this principle is recognised by Dr. Mercier, and 
it disposes of his instance of the whale and the remora, and of his 
criticism of my examples drawn from concave and convex and 
from heart-stoppage. You cannot, I take it, see a universal neces- 
sity or even a presumption that every whale should have a remora 
adhering to it, and therefore also not that every remora should 
be sticking to a whale. On the other hand, the fact that the rest 
of a thing which has one concave surface may be shaped anyhow 
you please, surely does not prevent that concave surface from 
being regarded as also convex. Every boundary is two sided, I 
should have thought, and outlines two surfaces. But it does not 
much matter—obviously if taken as stating a relation of shapes 
in actual pieces of glass the proposition is absurd; it is about a 
conjunction purely accidental and loaded with irrelevances. So 
about heart-stoppage. Dr. Mercier argues that death does not 
imply heart-stoppage because a heart can be kept-beating after 
it is taken out of the animal. But this is the very frenzy of 
formalism. We are arguing in good faith as to what follows in 
principle from the functioning of the circulatory system, and we 
are confronted with the behaviour of a central organ when with- 
drawn from it. But surely the positive grounds of our reasoning 
here are plain, and are at least not negligible. Dr. Mercier, not 
here only, seems to me to suffer from an excess of formalism and 
a want of interest in the aim and spirit of thought. 

7. These objections of fact are, as I have said, irrelevant, unless 
they are meant to support a contention that no such thing as 
true reciprocal implication—reciprocal implication of genuine 
differents—exists. Because it is as a matter of degree, as a 





1 New Logic, pp. 211, 215. 
“I do not say this is theoretically certain. But it is a reasonable 
presumption. 
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presumption which is logical in spirit but not formal, that I 
claim it to pervade what is called Induction. 

Now primarily, no doubt, Dr. Mercier, as we have seen, denies 
what I call true implication altogether. But in any case, he seems 
in the remarks before us, to go the whole length of denying re- 
ciprocal implication of this kind to exist at all. I[f that is his posi- 
tion, of course, his rejection of my instances would so far support 
his case. He does not think you ever can have insight not 
merely that If A is B is, but that if A is not B is not. He says 
you can only go to such a result by experience and not by insight. 
Before arguing from his admissions elsewhere, let us look at a 
fact. I see that if the radii are equal in a plane figure it is a circle ; 
If the radii are not equal it is not a circle; If it is a circle the 
radii are equal. Surely our insight apprehends all these pro- 
positions at once in connexion. I cannot think the result rests 
on experience, if that means repeated observations. Of course 
we must have before our minds the experience of what a circle 
is—a certain complex. But so firmly does he deny everything 
that belongs to this implication that he here reproaches me with 
affirming a deductive inference equivalent to the simple con- 
version of A. Now I] admit that I hold a view of this kind, and 
though I must not defend it here at length, what I shall say below 
will throw light on it, and, as I think, show Dr. Mercier to be my 
fellow-sinner, so far at least as one immense class of cases ex- 
tends. 

8. And this class of cases covers the whole ground on which 
Dr. Mercier primarily challenged me. For what I have been 
discussing so far was merely a presumption resting on the most 
general nature of implication, that if there is no irrelevance on 
either side, it holds both ways. 

But the ground Dr. Mercier took up, following the subject of 
my note, was the ground of Causal Implication. Now here, I 
think, he has himself dallied with my heresy, or rather, has 
swallowed it whole. Let me cite what seems to me a decisive 
passage. 

“Tt would be mnpossibie to argue from one case of causation to 
another unless it were assumed that in experience causation is 
constant; that the same cause always produces the same effect, 
and the same effect is always due to the same cause.! This re- 
lation between cause and effect is in fact constant in experience.” 

Here Dr. Mercier makes it a condition of causal reasoning in 
induction that we go beyond the ordinary principle of “same 
cause, same effect,” and assume the more exacting rule of ‘same 
effect, same cause”’ 

Now this carries us a long way beyond ordinary views and 
usage. it at once excludes the plurality of causes; that is, it 
forbids us to say that death is an effect which may be caused in 
any of a thousand ways. In every hypothetical judgment that 


1 New Logic, 211; cf. 215 on subsumption under wider relations. 
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expresses a causal relation, it requires us to treat the antecedent 
and consequent as reciprocals in my sense of the term, denying 
the rule of formal logic to the contrary with all its consequences. 
That is to say, not only if there is such a cause there must be 
such an effect, but if there is such an effect there must be such a 
cause. It thus requires us to deal with universal characteristics 
and not with conjunctions of things; for if we take things as 
causes, “same effect, same cause” is quite obviously false. To 
repeat a hackneyed instance, you cannot possibly say that the 
effect of propelling a projectile by an explosive has always the 
same cause, if the same cause is to mean the same substance. 
You must designate as cause something general, such as the rapid 
expansion of gases, if you mean to save the formula. 

And the principle further requires the simple conversion of 
every A proposition which expresses a causal relation—the con- 
version with which Dr. Mercier reproaches me as an elementary 
error in logic. If “same effect, same cause” is true, it cannot 
possibly be true that Arsenic has a poisonous effect, and that a 
thousand other things have poisonous effects also. You may re- 
ply, ‘‘ But their poisonous effects are not the same effect as that 
of arsenic’. But if you answer thus, you have bound yourself so 
to define the poisonous effect of arsenic that it shall be dis- 
tinguishable from every other poisonous effect, and referable to 
arsenic and nothing else as its cause. Otherwise you have got 
the same effect with two or more alternative causes, and have 
deserted your formula. But if you define the effect thus, you have 
the insight that your A proposition is simply convertible. And 
no A proposition, expressing causation, which is not simply con- 
vertible, can be true if “same effect, same cause”’ is true. 

Now this principle, the reciprocity of causal implication, with 
all the results I have just drawn out, embodies the view which 
I maintain, knowing its difficulty, and that it rests on a concep- 
tion of what thought in its nature aims at, and will accept as 
satisfactory. I do not think that “ Arsenic is poison” is a pro- 
position satisfactory to thought, though of course it has practical 
utility. And I see again a certain formalism in Dr. Mercier’s in- 
difference to this consideration. Many good authorities, notably 
Prof. Stout, Dr. McTaggart, and Dr. Keynes,! differ from me 
on this question. But all of them, I think, recognise the nature 
of the problem. Whether Dr. Mercier knew altogether what he 
was letting himself in for, in the passage which I cited above, I 
am not perfectly sure. I must admit that in my MS. notes I 
put opposite that passage the query “Is this innocence”? But 
that if he maintains the doctrine of that passage he must agree 
with me so far as the reciprocity of causal implication is con- 
cerned, is, I submit, clear to demonstration. The facility of slid- 
ing from ‘same cause, same effect” to “same effect, same cause” 
without realising the full consequences of the transition, is 
familiar of course from Mill’s double view. 


1 Formal Logic, pp. 270-273 
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9. This enables us to appreciate the argument about drunken- 
ness, which Dr. Mercier treats as sheer confusion. It must be 
remembered that Dr. McTaggart discusses and rejects the 
popular distinction between the cause as causing the effect, and 
the effect as only proving the cause.! Dr. Mercier, therefore, 
must not assume it without discussion. In the passage about 
drunkenness, I understand Dr. McTaggart to be attacking an- 
other popular distinction between cause and effect, founded on 
the plurality of causes in contrast with the supposed singularity 
of effects. 

People who do not, with Dr. Mercier and myself, accept 
“same effect, same cause,” are apt to think it a distinction that 
though the same cause must have the same effect, yet the same 
effect may have various alternative causes. Dr. McTaggart, as 
I read him, is pointing out that this is really a question of how 
adequately, in any given case, you describe the cause or effect. 
You may describe a “ cause’’—i.e. what is roughly named as a 
cause in a word or two—so loosely as to leave it, for all your 
description tells us, capable of a great diversity of effects, so that 
nothing but the effect you assign to it tells us which of its 
possible effects you are referring to in the given case, i.e. deter- 
mines what exhibition of the ‘“‘cause” you are alluding to. Such 
a determinant by the effect you have in “ Drinking causes drunken- 
ness,” for obviously drinking can cause hundreds of other things. 
Diversity of effects is a characteristic of cause as much as [I 
add, and no more than] plurality of causes is a characteristic of 
effects. It is not true that effect is singular, and cause plural. 
“Same cause, same effect” is not a peculiarity distinguishing 
cause from effect. 

I went on, and Dr. Mercier should I think agree with me, to in- 
fer that if both cause and effect were adequately described the 
determination would be reciprocal, i.e. each would imply the 
other exclusively, both the causal rules in question being really 
true. 

I believe the logical importance of the idea of implication to 
be fundamental. But Dr. Mercier appears to me to handle it 
erroneously in many respects. Explication—the extraction of 
implication—is for him coextensive with Deduction and Infer- 
ence, and includes as a case of it, the Syllogism. None of these 
are capable of proceeding from known to unknown, or of eliciting 
new truth. Thus, confronted by De Morgan’s convincing pro- 
test on behalf of mathematics, Dr. Mercier? takes the line that 
mathematics are not deductive. In my judgment it would have 
been far truer to say that Deduction is fundamentally distinct 
from Syllogism, and works in the field of mainly non-syllogistie 


1Minp, No. 95, p. 332. I should naturally leave Dr. McTaggart to de- 
fend himself, which no living man is better able to do. But having 
adopted part of his argument, I must indicate my support of it in my 
Own way. 


2 New Logic, p. 328. 
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explication; that mathematics are deductive but not as a rule 
syllogistic ; and that the difference between subsumption and true 
deduction or explication by insight forms a cross-division to the 
current distinction, which Dr. Mercier mistakenly adopts, be- 
tween Induction and Deduction. His distinction between Material 
Reasoning and Inference, as founded on experience and on postu- 
lation respectively, seems to me altogether untenable.'' The true 
line of cleavage, I should contend, is between Linear Inference, 
which proceeds by subsumption under a premiss merely accepted 
because somehow given, and Systematic Inference which is 
grounded on implications apparent to direct insight when the 
system in which they are elements is developed. The former is 
seen alike in very crude Induction and in very formal Syllogism ; 
the latter alike in scientific Induction and in scientific Deduc- 
tion, to which the higher class of syllogism in some degree 
approximates. 

But the opportunity for erecting a genuinely non-syllogistic 
theory of Logic has been missed by Dr. Mercier as by others, 
who like him have set up against the syllogism a linear or non- 
systematic induction fundamentally syllogistic.2 Dr. Mercier’s 
theory of Implication, not his theory of Material Reasoning, was 
his promising adventure, but I hold it to have failed for the 
reasons given. 

10. It is tempting to add a word about the argument a fortiori. 
It is surely an argument from the nature of a series, such as Mr. 
Bradley discussed in Principles of Logic,’ and I, following him, 
in Knowledge and Reality.t In order to draw an inference from 
the apparently serial datum, you must make a construction of it, 
in other words, obtain an insight into its structure considered as 
a single system, which involves a more or less precise estimate 
of the nature of the series and the rationale of its progression. 
In Knowledge and Reality I took what is, I think, pretty much 
Mr. Pickard Cambridge’s* position and illustrated rather fully 
the different degrees of insight, from rule of thumb to full com- 
prehension, with which inference from a serial datum could be 
conducted. But I think now that I deviated unduly from Mr. 
Bradley’s view, and that the position in question ought to be 
modified in one respect. It is true, I still think, and here I 
agree with Mr. Pickard Cambridge, that a clear apprehension 


1 The alleged source of a premiss, in experience or otherwise, throws 
no light on the nature of an argument from it. Practically all error that 
has ever prevailed has been vouched for as given in experience. 

*Mr. Bradley and Mr. Joseph are exceptions. I owe much to Mr. 
Joseph’s distinction between Deduction and the Syllogism, e.g., Intro- 
duction to Logic, p. 310 ff. 

3P, 226, 237. 

4P. 316. Cf. also Joseph, Logic’, pp. 250, 295. Dr. Mercier would 
have got much further if he had started from Mr. Bradley’s work. As 
it is, he has said some things like it, but stopped far short of it. 

5 Minn, No. 96, p. 538. 
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of the nature or law of a series is essential to true reasoning 
from one though not to its practical application. But I do not 
think that this is a justification for representing the principle in 
question as a syllogistic major premiss. The data for a construc- 
tion are given in the statement of the series, and the requisite 
insight or comprehension is shown in the construction or develop- 
ment which brings them into a system. There is no work here 
for a premiss to do which like the syllogistic premiss or that of 
subsumptive induction is borrowed from elsewhere and accepted 
for reasons not before us. The general principle, if formulated, 
is established by the construction of the data and not vice versd. 
Mr. Bradley (l.c.) is very clear and successful on this point, and 
Mr. Joseph follows him up effectively. So far as this, I think, 
Dr. Mercier is right. 

But of course there is a universal in the argument. The uni- 
versal is the nature of the connected system which brings the 
several relations into dependence in the way of implication. In 
the a fortiori argument the magnitudes ABC form a system con- 
nected by the common character of magnitude, and differentiated 
into its constituent members by their progressive decrements. It 
is from this synthesis—the system as a single whole—that you 
can read off what terms are ad hoc equivalent and can be sub- 
stituted for each other in the argument. The “ad hoc” or 
purpose of the argument merely means that the system is of 
such and such a nature. The subjective purpose of the argu- 
ment, say, to show that such an engine can pass through such 
a tunnel, cannot affect the conclusion in the least. 

I will add, though the reference is irrelevant, that I think there 
is some justice in Dr. Mercier’s criticism’ of my argument from 
two negatives about ‘‘No mere animal”. But it raises further 
questions which I cannot go into now. 





1T am not sure that Mr. Pickard Cambridge intends to maintain that 
there is a working major premiss in these arguments. See his closing 
paragraph. 
* New Logic, p. 325 , 
BERNARD BOSANQUET. 
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UNIVERSALS AND 4A FORTIORI REASONING. 


Dr. Mercier will, I hope, not think me unappreciative of the 
trouble he has taken (N.S. 97) in answering my queries (in N.S. 
96) about his view of the nature of the a fortiori argument, when 
I say that he still leaves me unconvinced. I still believe (a) that 
that argument depends on our understanding some universal and 
necessary nexus of relations; (b) that Dr. Mercier’s reasons for 
rejecting this view are invalid ; further (c) that the explanation 
he now gives of his own description of the argument accounts 
for the inference only if it implies such a known universal 
nexus ; (d) that in his own illustration this universal is plainly 
explicit. 

(A) Take the old argument ‘ A is greater than B, and B than C, 
.. Ais greater than C’. The terms may stand (as Dr. Mercier 
says) either for any magnitudes whatever, or for proper names 
of individuals. In the first case, we see directly and immediately 
that the premisses necessitate the conclusion: about that we are, 
I take it, agreed. (As I should put it, there is no need here of 
appeal to any universal ‘ outside of’ the terms of the argument, 
because the self-evident universal is here what those terms them- 
selves express.) The question between us concerns the other 
case, where the terms A, B, C are either names of individuals or of 
some one definite kind or type of being. Dr. Mercier holds that 
here too we ‘arrive at the conclusion directly from the premis- 
ses’: whether A, B, and C are proper names, or quite general 
symbols of any magnitudes whatever, ‘does not matter a straw’. 
I believe, on the other hand, that in this case the inference can- 
not be drawn except we see some general or universal rule that 
relations of the kind A: B and B: C necessitate relations of the 
kind to which we conclude between A and C. This universal 
necessity we see directly; the inference in the particular case 
we draw only indirectly or mediately, through the rule, or be- 
cause we see the case to be an instance of the rule. 

Dr. Mercier asks? for grounds, other than the authority of 
Aristotle, for thinking this. I will try to give some. 

(1) Unless there be such a general rule—in other words, if an 
exception can be found in which relations of the kind instanced 
in A: Band B:C did not necessitate relations of the kind in- 
stanced in A: C—then the argument A: B and B:C,..A:C 
breaks down altogether. (I am not of course saying that A: C 


IP, 84, ?Pp. 85, 91. 
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need be untrue, but only that it could not be inferred from A: B 
and B:C.) And the most usual way of upsetting the inference 
about the individuals A, B, C is in fact to find some other instance 
where relations of the kind A : B and B: C did not involve A: C; 
i.e., to upset the general rule, on which that inference turned, that 
always A: B and B: C necessitate A : C, 

E.g., | know Peter to be taller than John, and John than Na- 
thaniel. I can infer, without ever having seen them together, 
that Peter is taller than Nathaniel; but only because I see that 
the rule A> Band B>C, ... A>C must hold necessarily what- 
ever A, B, and C may be. If you could refute, or find an excep- 
tion to this rule, I should have to resort to other methods (e.g., 
direct comparison) to determine whether Peter was taller than 
Nathaniel or not: it would no longer follow from the premisses. 

Again, let A, B, and C be not individuals, but certain definite 
kinds or types of creature. 

E.g., A ferret exterminates rats more quickly than a terrier. 


A mongoose _,, r i i. prouret, 
*, A mongoose _,, ~ ¥ - ») ogg: LEYTE. 


But produce a case of any kind of creature—take them from the 
animal kingdom or the poison cupboard—set them to kill rats or 
to any task you like, and show me that though A is quicker at its 
task than B and B than C, yet A is not quicker than C, and I 
shall have to scrap my inference as to the relative quickness in 
rat-killing of the moongoose and the ferret. Why? Because as 
the supposed general rule turns out now not to be general but to 
have exceptions, I cannot draw the inference in the particular 
case: I have no guarantee (without further information) that it 
will not be another such exception. 

(2) This bringing of a negative instance is in fact the com- 
monest way of refuting such a fortiori arguments when mistaken. 
The objector says (e.g.), ‘ You cannot argue about the individuals 
a, b,c, thata: band b: c,.. a: c, because here are other individu- 
als/,m,andn. Nowl:m =a: b,and m:n = b:c, and yet / does 
not stand to as you saya stands toc. If in the one case the infer- 
ence does not follow, neither does it in the other.’ [It is not so 
easy to illustrate here from strictly a fortiori arguments like the 
above, where the relations are homogeneous throughout (7.e., all 
‘greater than .. .’, or all ‘quicker than . . .’; but where the 
relations posited are heterogeneous, mistakes as to their im- 
plications are commoner. I therefore take one of these as 
an instance: it illustrates my point just as well; and Dr. 
Mercier is evidently willing (v. p. 85) not to confine the ex- 
pression ‘a fortiori argument’ to the above strict type.| 
Suppose (e.g.) one man to argue: ‘ Peter’s house is N. of 
John’s, and John’s is E. of Nathaniel’s: I know nothing of their 
whereabouts beyond this, but this alone tells me for certain 
that Peter’s house is N.E. of Nathaniel’s’. His friend can floor 
the argument so expressed by replying: ‘That won’t work, be- 
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cause Capt. Peary’s flagstaff (at the N. Pole) is N. of mine, and 
mine is K. of Jones’; and yet Peary’s is not N.E. of Jones’, but 
N.’. And the first man’s argument will have collapsed unless he 
explains (as he will probably hasten to do) that of course he 
assumed Peter to live elsewhere than at the N. Pole; in which 
case his argument will stand. 

Now on the view I defend it is perfectly plain why the friend’s 
objection floored the original argument, and why the added ex- 
planation saved that argument as amended. What the objection 
upsets directly—its contradictory—is the supposed universal 
rule that of any three points on the earth’s surface (A, B, C) you 
can validly argue that if A is north of B, and B east of C, .*. A is 
north-east of C ; and I can understand how the upsetting of this 
supposed general rule, by showing that it doesn’t work if A is 
the North Pole, involves the downfall of the inference about the 
relative positions of the three houses, 7/, and only if, this inference 
depends upon that general rule. On any other assumption, I 
cannot see how or why the objection which bowls over the rule 
should also at once bowl over the particular inference. If (as 
Dr. Mercier seems to hold) the inference about the houses rests 
on an insight only into the actual relative positions of those three 
individual houses, and not at all on an understanding of the 
kind of relations involved, or on any belief that a northward re- 
lation of A to B, + an eastward relation of B to C must wuniver- 
sally involve a north-eastward relation of A to C, then I can- 
not see how the collapse of this last belief in the supposed 
general rule carries with it (as it certainly would) the collapse 
of the inference about the houses. The original conclusion 
about the houses, if reached directly and immediately, standing 
wholly (so to say) on its own legs, would continue so to stand, 
quite unperturbed by any debacle of general rules, or by any 
argument about the similarly related positions of three given flag- 
staffs—which argument (like the first) would be immediate, 
direct, and self-contained. As has been urged scores of times 
against a well-known passage in Mill, there is no argument from 
one individual to another except they be instances of a com- 
mon type, about which something is known universally. 

The argument as amended and qualified (by excluding the N. 
Pole) is clearly untouched by the objection about the flagstaffs 
which upset its original form. Why is this difference? On my 
view, the explanation is simple, viz., that the general rule as un- 
qualified was shown to be untrue, whereas as qualified it is true, 
and the objection is no longer relevant to it. (I assume here 
that the argument ‘A is north of B, and B is east of C, .*. A is 
north-east of C,’ is true always except when A is the N. Pole). 
On Dr. Mercier’s view, how comes this difference? As far as I 
can see, on his principle there should be no such difference : 
both forms of the argument, if each rests on an insight wholly 
direct and immediate, would be alike unaffected. 

In fact I would press this point further. How in his view 
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could we correct or refute arguments of the kind at all? Could 
we ever get beyond the deadlock in which one man says, ‘I see 
such and such a conclusion emerging from these particular pre- 
misses,’ and the other says, ‘ Well, I don’t’? The usual way, in 
fact, to get out of that deadlock is (as here) to try to show that 
one side or the other is making some unwarranted universal 
assumption. On Dr. Mercier’s view, as no universal considera- 
tion enters into the reasoning at all, this very common resource 
would of course be an absurd irrelevance. But what other means 
have we of arguing the validity of such inferences? Or are they 
unarguable ? 

Before leaving this illustration, I would add this :—Although the 
argument is about the individual sites of three individual houses, 
are not the considerations on which it turns transparently uni- 
versal? The conclusion cannot possibly be reached by inspection 
of the actual positions of the three houses, because those actual 
positions are avowedly unknown to the speaker. They are known 
only as instancing two kinds or types of relation (a northward 
and an eastward), and the whole argument turns on the intuition 
that a certain other relation (a north-eastward) is necessarily and 
universally involved whenever those relations are combined, 
Are not the very terms in which those cardinal relations are 
expressed (N., E., N.E.) utterly universal ? 

Just so, in the inference about the relative heights of Peter 
and Nathaniel, direct observation of the three individuals together 
was excluded, and rightly so, if the conclusion is to be kept (as 
for our purpose of studying a certain kind of inference it needs 
to be kept) a matter of pure inference and nothing more. And 
if in any like argument about individuals we strip off super- 
fluities and confine ourselves to essentials, we shall (I think) 
always find that the irreducible requirement is a direct intuition 
that in two relations of a certain type or types a third relation of 
certain type is universally involved, and that the individuals in 
hand afford an instance of the first two types of relation. If the 
universal breaks, then (as I have tried to show) the whole inference 
breaks: on the other hand, if the universal holds, then for our 
inference we need know no more about the individuals except 
that they afford an instance of it: any other information we have 
about them is irrelevant to our argument. 

(3) I may offer one or two more illustrations of the point that 
unsoundness in arguments of this kind may usually be traced to 
some unsound underlying universal assumption: the universal 
not seldom avenges itself on those who fail to recognise its pre- 
sence and pay it proper attention. I will take my examples, in 
defence of Dr. Mercier’s plea (pp. 84-85), from arguments in which 
the advance of the argument a fortiori is less clearly cut into 
steps than in those of the hackneyed type ‘A>Band B>C,.. 
AO. 

I may begin with Dr. Mercier’s own example (p. 85): ‘If I 
answer an antagonist who is confused and discourteous, then @ 
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fortiori I shall answer one who is clear and courteous’. As it 
stands thus unqualified, this argument is obviously unsound: 
whether you will be more ready to answer an antagonist of the 
second than one of the first type depends entirely on the question to 
what type of controversialist you yourself belong. If you area 
peaceable seeker after the truth, no doubt the argument holds: 
but if, on the other hand, you are a merely contentious person, 
a delighter in opportunities for hard words and cheap quips (and 
to our sorrow we all know this type of controversialist as well as 
the other), then as surely you will prefer to spar with the first type 
of opponent rather than with the second. Once again, the inference 
turns on your insight into the individuals A, B, and C, not as such, 
but only as instances of certain types of person, and into the in- 
evitable or universal tendency of these types to react towards 
each other in certain ways, and not in others. Otherwise, 
unless you know to what type A belongs, and how inevitably that 
type of man behaves respectively to confused and discourteous, 
and to clear and courteous antagonists, you have no means of 
inferring rightly how A will behave: and if you try, and infer 
wrongly, even your mistake will turn out to be an argument 
through a type :—it will depend on a mistake as to the sort of 
man A is. 

I take one more example, from Mr. Joseph’s Introduction to 
Logie (p. 342), viz., the familiar Johannine argument, ‘If a man 
love not his brother whom he hath seen, how shall he love God 
whom he hath not seen?’ (7.e., much less will hedoso). Here again 
the argument as stated is quite precarious and unsound: its 
truth or falsity depends entirely on the kind of man the brother 
is. If he is a person whose visible presence recommends him to 
the love of every one, all is well with the argument; but not else. 
We have all perhaps ‘seen’ (though fortunately not as our 
brothers) persons of a type such that we could bestow more love 
not merely on God, but on any unseen being—even on the devil 
himself, who (according to the proverb) is at least a gentleman— 
than on.such creatures: and if the ‘brother’ whom we have 
‘seen’ be of this type, the argument clearly fails. And here 
again the same conclusion follows: the whole reasoning, right 
or wrong, hinges on the conception or misconception of certain 
general types and of their universal relations. 

(B) Having tried to state some reasons for holding the view 
that an insight into universals is essential to reasonings of the 
kind in question, and having succeeded, if not in convincing Dr. 
Mercier, at any rate (I hope) in sparing him the irritation of any 
reference to Aristotle, I pass to consider his criticisms on that 
view (p. 86). 

. (a) The position of the defenders of the universal he states ag 
follows : In the argument A>B, and B>C, ... A>C, it is obvious 
(he says) without a ‘shadow of doubt’ that the conclusion differs 
in nothing but ‘the substitution of C for B in the first premiss 
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or of A for B in the second’ ;! and this substitution is according 
to the ‘old Logic’ ‘effected by means of an analogy’: we see 
the necessity of it when the relations are stated universally, and 
then ‘the relations being the same, we argue by analogy that if 
it is true in the universal it must be true in the particular also’, 
To this Dr. Mercier replies with a denial that the argument is an 
analogy. 

In thus stating the position he is combating, Dr. Mercier is 
confessedly ‘ putting it’ in his ‘own way and not as it is taught 
in the books’. I venture to think this somewhat unfortunate. 
I cannot pretend to anything like the acquaintance with ‘the 
books’ which Dr. Mercier probably has, and therefore I do not 
know whether any reputable defender of the ‘old Logic’ would 
accept as a fair expression of his own view the doctrine that we 
pass from understanding a universal to a judgment about its 
instances by ‘analogy’. But so far as I know ‘the books’ (and 
certainly so far as concerns my own humble attempt to defend 
the function of universals in reasoning), Dr. Mercier has (no 
doubt unintentionally) queered the pitch by that way of ‘ putting 
it’. His denial hits only a position that is not defended. I can 
therefore only try to meet his criticisms so far as they are un- 
affected by that particular expression, and are directed generally 
against the presence or necessity or influence of a universal 
element in such inferences about individuals at all. 

(b) ‘I deny that we have the universal in our minds.’ Then 
I must ask once more, how is it that (as I have tried to show 
by the above examples) you can shake the inference about the 
individual by shaking the credit of some universal assumption, 
and destroy it by destroying that credit? 

(c) ‘For ages logicians have been trying to discover and formu- 
late this universal, and no logician has succeeded to the satisfac- 
tion of any other logician.’ Then how is it that Dr. Mercier can 
associate ‘the latest effort, the J.-S.-S. formula’ with the initials 
of three several writers? Atleast these three, surely, must agree 
inone! And we may at any rate suspect that agreement among 
the defenders of the ‘old Logic’ is a good deal wider than this. 

(d) ‘The latest effort, the J.-S.-S. formula . . . means exactly 
the same as the a fortiori which it is put forward to validate.’ 
Now Mr. Shelton’s formule? are (I take it) indisputably uni- 
versal, while the a fortiori arguments which they seek to validate 
are arguments about individuals. How then does the statement 
that each ‘means exactly the same’ square with Dr. Mercier’s 
own later assertion that ‘an individual and a universal are as 
antithetic as any antithesis can be’ (p. 90), or that ‘ the universal 
is not anterior but posterior to the argument’ (about the indi- 
vidual) ?# I do not see how a given argument can be ‘ posterior’ 
to an argument which ‘means exactly the same’; nor do I see 
how the last phrase can properly be applied to arguments about 
terms ‘as antithetic as any antithesis can be’. 


IP, 85, 2N.S., 97, pp. 77-79. *P, 86. 
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(e) ‘I deny that it is any easier to recognise the validity of the 
a fortiori when stated generally than when stated particularly’! 
(i.e., than when its terms are taken as proper names). Since the 
scholastic days we have apparently learnt the possibility and 
existence ‘of argument about individuals alone’.2 Then, once 
more—take your individuals thus strictly as ‘individuals alone’ ; 
banish utterly from your mind every trace of a universal, every 
thought of the types or kinds of being which are instanced in 
those individuals, or of the relations in which such beings neces- 
sarily and universally stand to one another, and see how far or 
how certainly you will be able to proceed with your inference. 
Until the contrary is shown, I shall continue to think Kant not 
far wrong in his view that such ‘ perception without conception’ 
is likely to remain ‘blind’. 

(f) Dr. Mercier holds it unreasonable ‘ to contend that we reach 
our conclusion through a universal that we never formulate until 
after the conclusion is reached, that we cannot formulate without 
difficulty, and that, when formulated, is only fit to be laughed at’. 
I pass by the last clause, as it clearly begs the whole question: 
but I must demur to the inference that no understanding of a 
universal guides our conclusion merely because we do not formu- 
late that understanding until we have used it. Cannot the 
processes of our minds operate implicitly before they are made 
explicit? If all the world must already grasp consciously and be 
able to formulate accurately all the principles of its thought, 
what is the function of the logician? Surely all Logics (includ- 
ing even the New Logic) are superfluous, and merely declare at 
great length what no one questions! And I venture to think 
that the contention that a principle which is in this sense ‘ un- 
conscious’ is an imposture or a sham (‘one of the garments that 
make up the Emperor’s clothes,’ p. 87) would be as fatal to Dr. 
Mercier’s own formulation of the principle of a fortiori reasoning 
as ever it would be (say) to Mr. Shelton’s. The above argument 
(e.g.) about the respective heights of Peter and Nathaniel is well 
within the compass of the ordinary street-arab; but if you asked 
him ‘ How do you know that?’ I should be a good deal surprised 
if he answered, ‘ Because I see that for the purpose of this argu- 
: ment, to which the relation in the premisses is well adapted, the 

term Nathaniel may be legitimately substituted for the term 
John’. I did once, as a matter of fact, put the question, as an 
experiment, to a London cab-driver who had delivered himself of 
an argument of the kind concerning the amount of his fare, and 
I can assure Dr. Mercier that the reply vouchsafed didn’t in the 
least resemble his formula. Hither therefore that formula cannot 
give the principle of such arguments correctly, or it must be 
possible for the mind to use in reasoning principles which it 
cannot properly express. 

(g) ‘It is curious that logicians should still insist upon the 
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necessity of a universal in face of the admission into logie of 
arguments about individuals. In Scholastic days, when Logie 
was comparatively logical, the individual was shut out of logie,’} 
the suggestion being, I suppose, that all defenders of the universal 
in reasoning ought, in order to be logical, to follow suit and 
refuse to argue about individuals at all. Now, whatever may 
have been the view of the Scholastics in question (a purely his- 
torical question which does not here concern me), I fail to see 
why it should be thought ‘comparatively ’ (if that means ‘ more’) 
logical in the defenders of the universal to hold such a view. 
How does it follow, from the thesis that you can argue about 
individuals through universals, that therefore you cannot argue 
about individuals at all (for that I suppose is meant by the 
phrase that the individual is ‘shut out of logic’)? The one 
proposition appears to me to be contradictory of the other, not 
its corollary. 

(C) I pass to a brief word on Dr. Mercier’s alternative account 
of the argument. Iam sorry for my previous misinterpretation 
here to which he calls attention. He now explains (p. 88) that 
the question whether the argument is valid or invalid (ce., 
whether the ‘substitution of terms’ in it is Justified or not) ‘ de- 
pends inter alia upon the adaptation of the relation in the pre- 
misses to the purpose of the argument’. In ‘A cheats B and B 
cheats C,’ the relation is well adapted to the purpose of finding a 
similarity between A and B, or between B and C: we may there- 
fore legitimately conclude that A and B are both cheats, or that 
B and C are both cheated. On the other hand they are not 
adapted to the purpose of establishing a relation between A and 
C: we cannot therefore conclude that A cheats C (p. 89). 

Now the question that here suggests itself is, what is the exact 
nature of the ‘adaptation’ here meant? What is it that we find 
in the first two cases and miss in the last? I have tried to state it 
in various ways, but confess that I can find no adequate mean- 
ing in the terms ‘adaptation,’ ‘want of adaptation’ except the 
presence or absence of some connexion between the kinds of re- 
lation expressed in the premisses, and that elicited from them 
in the conclusion—a connexion necessary and (pace Dr. Mercier) 
universal. The relations are ‘adapted’ to the purpose of finding 
a certain relation between the terms of the conclusion, if a rela- 
tion of that kind is necessarily and always implied in the kinds of 
relation posited in the premisses: otherwise, they are ‘un- 
adapted’. The above premisses (e.g.) are adapted to the con- 
clusion that A and B are both cheats (or cheated) because always 
if of two people each is a cheat (or cheated), tuen both are cheats 
(or cheated): they are not adapted to the conclusion that A 
cheats C, because in no case does it follow that if one man cheats 
another and that other a third, therefore the first cheats the third. 
If the crucial factor be not thus any universal nexus, but some 
other that I have overlooked, will Dr. Mercier explain what it is? 
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(D) I am emboldened to hope unat I am right by Dr. Mercier’s 
own example (p. 89) of premisses that would be ‘ adapted’ to the 
proof of a ‘ relation of cheating between A and C’. They are 

‘A obtains money by false pretences from C’ 
and ‘Obtaining money by false pretences is cheating’. 
The hinge of the argument here, the guarantee of its validity, is 
the second premiss which declares ‘the equivalence of the two 
ratios’. 

I do not know whether it is a matter for congratulation or not 
when the argument one is examining commits suicide; but that, 
(it seems to me) is what Dr. Mercier’s argument has done here. 
At least he makes me a present of all I contend for. For if a 
proposition declaring the ‘equivalence of two ratios,’ such as 
this—‘ Obtaining money by false pretences is cheating’—be not 
a universal proposition, then I do not know what is. After this, 
Dr. Mercier’s question, ‘ Where is the necessity for a universal ?’ 
seems to answer itself. For here is a universal, not ‘ outside of’ 
the argument, but ‘in it,’ in the very centre of it. 


The length to which this reply has run, and the fact that it 
was drafted long before they appeared, must be my excuse 
to Dr. Schiller for replying less fully to his criticisms in MIND, 
N.S., 100. 

I may summarise them under three heads :— 

(1) That the forms of a fortiori argument which I have called 
‘valid’ may sometimes yield invalid conclusions. 

(2) That the forms which I have called ‘invalid’ may some- 
times yield valid conclusions. 

(3) That I misrepresented Dr. Mercier’s position in supposing 
him to maintain that the difference between valid and invalid 
arguments turns only upon a difference in the purpose of the 
argument, 

On the last point I gladly accept correction. Dr. Mercier had 
already noted the misunderstanding and suggested a new relevant 
factor that I had overlooked—I do not think he had put it so 
explicitly before—viz., the ‘adaptation of the relation in the pre- 
misses to the purpose of the argument’. With this, so far as I 
understand it, I have already dealt above. 

Dr. Schiller’s first two points raise a fresh issue: they amount 
frankly to an invitation to reject the idea of formal validity or 
invalidity altogether. I am afraid his reasons do not convince 
me, although I think we are agreed in not wishing to exclude 
consideration of ‘ material’ differences. 

(a) I quite admit that the argument (which I should give as an 
instance of an invalid form of reasoning) ‘ A is next to B and B is 
next to C, .*. A is next but one to C,’ is valid enough if you sup- 
pose that A, B, and C lie in the same straight line (or, as Dr. 
Schiller puts it, ‘a laterally linear relation,’ ‘determination in 
the line of sight’): it is equally invalid 7f you suppose them 
arranged triangularly, because, as he says, A then is next to C, 
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not next but one. But I cannot accept the conclusion that we 
have here one and the same ‘form’ of argument yielding some- 
times a valid, sometimes an invalid conclusion. The additions 
or qualifications I have italicised alter the form of the argument. 
We have not one ‘form’ but three. The first modification gives 
a form of argument universally valid, the second gives one uni- 
versally invalid. The original ‘form’ of statement, as it stands, 
is ‘invalid,’ and by reason of the facts which Dr. Schiller notes 
(1) that the expression ‘next’ is ‘ambiguous,’ and (2) that of the 
two relations it may represent, the conclusion is as certainly 
false of the one, as it is true of the other. It is invalid because 
it thus assumes, without qualification, of all kinds of ‘ next-ness,’ 
an implication which is true only of some of them: and this is a 
definite kind of ‘invalidity’. It is not that (as would the second 
modification given above) it assumes an A proposition where E 
is true; but it does assume an A proposition where O is true, 
and where therefore only an I can properly be asserted. It is as 
definitely false as the statement that ‘ All men can write beautiful 
symphonies ’. 

(b) I still believe that other ‘forms’ of the argument are valid 
universally, viz., any that is valid and presents no ambiguity in 
regard to the ‘material’ factors (terms and relations) involved, 
and any that is equally valid in each of its alternative senses. 
And I still defend the argument ‘A> B,’ etc., as an instance of 
such a universally ‘valid form’. It is doubtless ambiguous : one 
might conceivably interpret ‘greater’ as referring either to 
spatial magnitudes, or to extension in time (= ‘ longer’) or to 
volume of tone (= ‘louder’); and, of course, there is a wide 
range of choice in the terms represented by A, B,and C. Never- 
theless, I claim this as a ‘valid form’ because the ambiguity 
here does not (as in the case of ‘A is next to B,’ etc.) in the least 
affect its validity. It is valid (at least so far as I can see) of each 
and all of the various material relations of which it is the natural 
expression ; and therefore it is valid absolutely. 

Dr. Schiller denies this. Why? Because, even if the validity 
is unaffected here by ‘ material’ differences or ambiguities, it may 
still be affected by differences in the ‘ purpose of the argument’. 
How this might happen to the particular form of argument in 
question (A> B,’ etc.), he proceeds to illustrate as follows (p. 
514): ‘If A were only microscopically larger than B and B than 
C, and if these differences were negligible, it would not actually 
be true that A was greater than C. For the purpose in hand it 
would be truer to say that A was equal to C.’ I quote here 
verbatim because I feel myself in the presence of some Pragma- 
tist mystery of which it would be sacrilege to attempt a para- 
phrase. The only way in which I (as an uninitiate) can con- 
strue the words seems to me to yield simple nonsense—a con- 
tradiction in terms. A ‘microscopic difference’ means (to me 
at any rate), a difference such that you can detect it with a 
microscope: for that, the difference must be actual; and, if so, it 
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passes my understanding to know how ‘it would not actually be 
true’ to assert its existence. If A is even microscopically greater 
than B, I cannot see how ‘for the purpose in hand,’ or for any 
other purpose, it is appropriate to call the proposition that it is 
equal to B a ‘truer’ one. I should have thought the proper 
way to characterise such an assertion would be that it is a false- 
hood whose falsity, however, for the purpose in hand does not 
matter. Otherwise, where shall we next be carried? For the 
purpose of placing a contract of several thousand pounds a differ- 
ence of half a crown between two estimates may be ‘ negligible’ : 
but is it therefore the fact that £8000 (say) is equal to £8000 Qs. 6d. ? 
Is it not ‘actually’ less? Or is it ‘truer’ to say what is not the 
fact than to say what is? Again, if to a rich man it is a ‘ negli- 
gible’ consideration whether his dinner costs him 4s. or £5, are 
these sums therefore ‘equal’? Or, being unegual, is it ‘actually 
not true’ to call them so? Mathematicians tell us that a new 
geometry has invaded our schools in the last twenty years: is this 
the new Arithmetic? Or is the sentence I have quoted (like the 
illustration of wAéov ymocv ravrds in the next sentence) a joke, 
only less broad and therefore more seductive? Can it be an 
ignis fatuus whereby Dr. Schiller lures forward the unhappy 
searcher after his meaning cis BvOov pAvapias, while he himself 
quietly enjoys his victim’s flounderings from some concealed, 
secure retreat? I do not profess to know: but, if this be so, 
then év dae kai dAecoov: in pity, let him spare us this! 


One word in conclusion: I have done my best to understand, 
and to answer so far as I understand, both Dr. Schiller’s and Dr. 
Mercier’s criticisms. I hope I have not anywhere seriously 
misrepresented them: if so, it is for lack of the power, not of the 
will, to comprehend. But when I find an argument that turns 
on the premiss ‘ Obtaining money by false pretences is cheating’ 
followed by the question ‘ Where is the need for a universal ?’ or 
when I find the statements, first, that A is microscopically larger 
than B, and next that it ‘would not actually be true’ that it is 
greater, but would be ‘truer’ to call it equal to B, then I confess 
to a misgiving as to whether there exists between us that common 
basis of an agreed use of words without which any discussion of 
a special problem like that of a fortiori reasoning must tend to 
drop into profitless logomachy. Are we using terms like ‘ uni- 
versal,’ ‘actual,’ ‘true,’ etc., in the same sense at all? If not, I 
fear that our essays on special problems like the present, even 
though we deal with the same words, will inevitably exhibit that 
character of parallel lines to which Dr. Schiller has referred, 
that however far they be produced they never meet. 


W. A. PickarRD-CAMBRIDGE. 











DE PROPOSITIONUM AUT IUDICIORUM PROBLEMATE.! 


Post Theaetetum Platonicum sapientes sane admoverunt acu- 
mina expediendo quid vox veri, quid vox scientiae significarint. 
Necdum faciunt finem certandi. Nonne permirum est tantam 
vim animi per tot gentes, per tot annos frustra, ut videatur, esse 
consumptam? Forsitan rectius faciat, qui quaerat qua ratione 
et quo fiat ut propositiones vel iudicia (quemadmodum dialectici 
dicunt) possint praebere problema. Excidant interea ex animo 
nomina veri et falsi. 

Nam, exempli causa, si quidem protulerim propositionem, 
utpote “ tonat,” nec quisquam unus dixerit contra “ num tonat?” 
aut “non tonat,” inde mea propositio non possit praebere problema 
nisi quod sit psychologiae philologiaeve vel litterarum humani- 
orum. Si tamen quis disputaverit aut contradixerit, forsitan mihi 
occurrat utrum mihi omnia, quae in causa expromantur, cogi- 
tanti in mentem redeat propositio omnibus aliis propositionibus 
exclusis. Atque eodem modo, si nullo redarguente vel dubitante 
propositiones semper protulissemus, crediderim sane nos neque 
veras et falsas discrevisse neque habuisse problema putandi. 
Quis enim falsam esse dicit propositionem, quam neque dubitat 
neque redarguit? Quid dicere possit ? 

Praeterea, si mea propositio mihi omnia, quae in causa ex- 
ponantur, cogitanti in mentem redierit omnibus aliis proposi- 
tionibus exclusis, quid sequitur? Cum nobis ipsis aliisve posthac 
rursus dubitare vel redarguere liceat, nonne subit animum illa 
quasi cogitatio vel notio aut propositionis aut propositionum 
corporis mente iterati omnibus aliis exclusis post investigationes 
ab omnibus, qui plene considerant quaestiones, quibus respons- 
orum loco in medium proferuntur ? 

Iam, ut redeam ad scientiam et errorem, ad verum et falsum, 
quid aliud quam tales propositiones aut tale propositionum 
corpus nos adepturos sperare possumus? Quid? Quem aliam 
in animo informabimus tamquam speciem veritatis et scientiae, 
si quidem his vocabulis utimur?? Id demum quaerere superest. 
Nos autem deliberemus nihilo de verbis sed tantum de problemate 
putandi. 

Haroup P. Cooke. 


1 This note has been written in Latin owing to the comparative freedom 
of that language from confusing and alien associations with modern 
disputes on ‘‘the Nature of Truth ”. 

2 Itaque nobis hoc modo loquentibus nulla veritas erit sine investiga- 
tione. 















































VII.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Essays in Experimental Logic. By JoHn Dewey. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1916. Pp. vi, 444. 


As the Preface explains, this volume contains a collection of some 
of Prof. Dewey’s previous articles, with a new Introduction (of 
74 pages) which helps to show their interconnexion and to guard 
against some misinterpretations of their doctrine. Chapters ii.-v. 
represent (with revisions and some omissions) essays taken from 
Studies in Logical Theory, first published in 1903. The other 
essays are in part reprinted and in part rewritten from con- 
tributions to philosophical periodicals at various dates between 
1900 and 1915. 

The general purpose of the book may be said to be to help us to 
understand more fully the great change which pragmatism—or 
‘instrumentalism,’ as Prof. Dewey often prefers to call it—is 
trying to introduce into philosophy. And its prevailing feature, 
taken as a whole, is its determination to keep in view the complex 
and difficult facts of the thinking process as it actually occurs, 
rather than to adopt the short-cuts and evasions by which so 
much of our previous logic has been deprived of its possible 
value. But instead of using Formal Logie as a foil against 
which the new doctrine may stand out, the author takes on 
the one hand Lotze’s idealism, on the other Mr. Bertrand 
Russell’s realism, and shows the points at which instrumentalism 
departs from both of these. Even with the help of some well- 
chosen examples the real difficulty of the subject is considerable. 

Among the points on which most stress is laid we may note 
the following :— 

(1) Knowledge, or reflective thought, always originates in a par- 
ticular felt difficulty in experience, and therefore holds an inter- 
mediate position in time between the non-reflectional experience 
which precedes it and the satisfaction which comes with the re- 
moval of the difficulty. Thus it always has a specific task which 
is set by a concrete situation, and it can only perform that task by 
reference to the conditions of the situation in which the difficulty 
arises. The idealistic logic, through ignoring all this, overlooked 
the essential feature of knowledge: control of the environment 
in the interests of human progress and well-being; and in con- 
sequence “ set up as its criterion an Absolute and non-temporal 
Reality at large, instead of using the criterion of specific temporal 
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achievement of consequences through a control supplied by reflec- 
tion” (p. 22). Idealism regards thought as constitutive rather 
than instrumental, while the new analytic realism regards it as 
instrumental not to a control of the environment but to a know- 
ledge of objects. 

(2) When all reflective thought is thus seen as an attempt to 
answer a particular question or to harmonise a particular discord 
that arises in experience, we see also that its method must consist 
first in becoming aware of the relevant facts of the situation, and, 
secondly, in inventing ways of dealing with them, the value of 
which can only be discovered by experiment. In this sense and 
to this extent all knowledge is experimental. Here “the decisive 
consideration as between instrumentalism and analytic realism is 
whether the operation of experimentation is or is not necessary to 
knowledge. The instrumental theory holds that it is; analytic 
realism holds that even though it were essential in getting know- 
ledge (or in learning) it has nothing to do with knowledge itself, 
and hence nothing to do with the known object: that it makes a 
change only in the knower, not in what is to be known” (p. 32). 
Instrumentalism, while fully admitting the existence of brute 
facts, not constituted by thought, dwells upon the importance of 
analysing them mentally. It is as signs that facts are wanted, 
and in their unanalysed condition their meaning is ambiguous. 
“In their complexity they point equally in all directions; in 
their unity they run in a groove and point to whatever is most 
customary. To break up the complexity, to resolve it into a 
number of independent variables, each as irreducible as it is 
possible to make it, is the only way of getting secure pointers as 
to what is indicated by the occurrence of the situation in ques- 
tion. The ‘objects’ of ordinary life, stones, plants, cats, rocks, 
moon, etc., are neither the data of science nor the objects at 
which science arrives” (p. 37). 

(3) When we view reflexion as an actual occurrence in time, 
the elements that belong to it gain their character as data by 
reference to the particular enquiry: “the results of abstraction 
and analysis are perfectly real, but they are real like everything 
else where they are real: that is to say, in some particular co- 
existence in the situation where they originate and operate” 
(p. 38). It is through recognising that data are things by which 
we know, rather than things known, that we guard ourselves 
against the supposition—made by analytic realism—that Reality 
is a whole constructed of parts that are fixed and mutually 
independent. 

(4) The relation between data and meanings is conceived by 
Prof. Dewey with a richness unusual even among pragmatist 
logicians. It is in chapters iv. and viii., on ‘data and meanings,’ 
and on ‘the control of ideas by facts,’ that we get the completest 
account of the actual operation of doubt in the process of dis- 
covery, and at the same time see the importance of limiting 
‘truth’ to the solving of particular problems. He notes first the 
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way in which, in a doubtful situation, we inevitably discriminate 
a part which is relatively secure and unquestioned from a part 
which is less so, thus dividing the field into ‘facts’ or data, and 
ideas or meanings; and he shows how the same process of dis- 
criminating the less from the more doubtful proceeds through- 
out an enquiry. Facts, no less than ideas, must be taken as 
tentative and experimental when a perplexing situation has to 
be dealt with. It is never the given, in its totality, that we 
should take as fact, but only so much of the given as may be 
relevant to the particular difficulty that is felt; and this involves 
the risk of our making a wrong selection. The risk remains, in any 
case, but we give ourselves the best chance of succeeding when 
we are aware of its nature. ‘The more stubbornly one maintains 
the full reality of either his facts or his ideas, just as they stand, 
the more accidental is the discovery of relevantly significant facts 
and of valid ideas—the more accidental, the less rational, is the 
issue of the knowledge situation. Due progress is reasonably 
probable in just the degree in which the meaning, categorical in 
its existing imperativeness, and the fact, equally categorical in 
its brute coerciveness, are assigned only a provisional and tenta- 
tive nature with reference to control of the situation. That this 
surrender of a rigid and final character for the context of know- 
ledge on the sides of both fact and meaning, in favour of experi- 
mental and functioning estimations, is precisely the change which 
has marked the development of modern from medieval and Greek 
science, seems undoubted. To learn the lesson one has only to 
contrast the rigidity of phenomena and conceptions in Greek 
thought (Platonic ideas, Aristotelian forms) with the modern 
experimental selection and determining of facts and experimental 
employment of hypotheses. The former have ceased to be 
ultimate realities of a nondescript sort, and have become pro- 
visional data; the latter have ceased to be eternal meanings, and 
have become working theories. . . . Science has advanced in its 
methods in just the degree in which it has ceased to assume that 
prior realities and prior meanings retain fixedly and finally, when 
entering into reflective situations, the characters they had prior 
to this entrance, and in which it has realised that their very 
presence within the knowledge situation signifies that they have 
to be redefined and revalued from the standpoint of the new 
situation” (pp. 243, 244). 

It will be seen from the above extracts that Prof. Dewey 
boldly attacks the chief difficulty of the subject, which consists in 
recognising fully that there are two opposite fundamental needs 
in the development of knowledge: our ‘facts’ and ‘ideas’ must 
have sufficient substance or firmness, and they must also have 
sufficient elasticity or lack of firmness. In the actual work of 
science, where no attempt is made to theorise about its methods, 
the skill required for holding an even balance between these op- 
posite needs is—like the skill of the artist generally—a personal 
gift which comes with comparative ease to some of those engaged 
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in the work, and which develops with practice; but it is a more 
difficult matter to lay down general rules of discovery so that 
they shall be safe against misunderstanding. In framing logical 
theory we are almost inevitably led to emphasise one of the 
needs to the disadvantage of the other. 

Historically the part played by useful doubt, as contrasted 
with either naive or artificial certainty on the one hand and 
undiscriminating scepticism on the other, has been of slow 
growth. In an interesting chapter entitled ‘Some Stages of 
Logical Thought’ Prof. Dewey distinguishes roughly various 
halting places on the way. At an early stage doubt is regarded 
not as a welcome guest but as an intruder, to be got rid of as 
speedily as possible. ‘Ideas,’ or meanings, are accepted as be- 
yond the reach of criticism, in much the same way as social 
rules are accepted among primitive peoples, and the only doubt 
is as to what idea should be applied to a particular case. But 
gradually the need for revising the ideas themselves is recognised, 
until at last we reach the scientific attitude of mind which en- 
courages a continual extension of the questioning process. “As 
the scientific spirit develops, we see that it is we who lend 
fixity to the ideas, and that this loan is for a purpose to which 
the meaning of the ideas is accommodated. Fixity ceases to be 
a matter of intrinsic structure of ideas, and becomes an affair of 
security in using them. Hence the important thing is the way 
in which we fix the idea—the manner of the enquiry which re- 
sults in definition. We take the idea as if it were fixed, in order 
to secure the necessary stability of action. The crisis past, the 
idea drops its borrowed investiture, and reappears as surmise” 
(p. 192). And as ideas multiply, simplification and systematisa- 
tion are more and more required, and many of the old ideas 
have to be radically modified. 

The account given (pp. 209-216) of the characteristics of ex- 
perimental science in its present condition emphasises very well 
the function of doubt in furthering the progress of knowledge. 
‘Facts’ have become primarily invitations to detailed enquiry, 
and the hope of discovery has superseded the old contentment 
with ‘proof’. Inference is no longer a closed process terminat- 
ing in a conclusion, but rather the opening of a road into the 
unknown. “Its technique is not a scheme for assigning status 
to beliefs already possessed, but is a method for making friends 
with facts and ideas hitherto alien” (p. 210). Uncertainty, in- 
stead of being regarded as a general disease calling for a remedy, 
is now nothing worse than the raising of interesting special 
points calling for fresh enquiry; the question always is how this 
or that fact can here and now best be understood in view of a 
present purpose. Instruments of research have become actual 
organs of thinking, and our “interest is in the discrepant be- 
cause that stimulates enquiry, not in the fixed universal which 
would terminate it once for all” (p. 212). The science of to-day 
lives only so far as it supersedes that of yesterday, and so ex- 
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tends its application to human purposes; its so-called practical 
uses “are only the further and freer play of the intrinsic move- 
ment of discovery itself” (p. 216). 

In the three concluding chapters of the book Prof. Dewey dis- 
cusses some questions about Pragmatism and the meaning it 
gives to the word ‘practice’. While expressing the greatest 
admiration in general for William James’s account of the matter 
he has some useful criticisms to make on it. For instance, he 
thinks that confusion and misunderstanding have been caused by 
James’s attempt to combine the different points of view which 
are taken in regarding pragmatically a number of different things 
—such as controversies, beliefs, truths, ideas, and objects—and 
that a better plan is to distinguish the special meaning of 
‘practical’ which belongs to each. Still more important are his 
remarks upon what has always been a great obstacle to the ac- 
ceptance of pragmatism—the encouragement it is wrongly sup- 
posed to give to personal preference, as such, in determining 
‘truth’. There are several passages in James’s writings which 
are partly responsible for this supposition; such as his un- 
fortunate remark about ‘good consequences,” or, again, his 
phrase, “The Will to believe”.! Prof. Dewey shows that it is 
quite possible to recognise fully the influence of the personal 
factor in belief without in the least overlooking the need of 
objective control. In view of the prevalent misconceptions of the 
nature of pragmatism the distinction between a test of meaning 
and a test of truth should be emphasised rather than obscured. 
The question as to a test of truth only arises after a meaning 
is already given to the question in dispute. 

In conclusion, I would say that the special qualities of the 
book are such as to make any compressed account of its doctrines 
liable to be inadequate even with the help of quotations. Prof. 
Dewey's view is many-sided, and his tone is uncontroversial. 
Where he disagrees with other systems of thought he seems 
anxious to do all possible justice to them and to understand their 
point of view. Even where obstinate prejudice calls for a rebuke 
he gives it in the quietest form—as when he says of some of his 
opponents that their attitude reminds him of the story of the 
rustic who, after gazing at the giraffe, remarked “there ain’t no 
such animal”. He sees also that mistaken notions in philosophy 
are often only survivals from a time when they were of real 
service. For example, he admits that the view that knowledge 
consists in an otiose contemplation of the world served a pur- 
pose when knowledge that had an obvious practical import was 
liable to persecution; it protected the growth of enquiry, and 
perhaps allowed of a more varied curiosity, greater impartiality, 





1 Prof. Dewey points out (p. 327) that even when this is corrected into 
‘‘The Right to believe” there is arisk of its being taken to indicate a 
privilege, in certain cases (e.g. religion) to be exercised as against open 
and fearless enquiry. 
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and a more generous outlook than would have been possible to 
men living in the thick of an intolerant and troublous world. 
But in our own times “an intellectual integrity, an impartiality 
and detachment which is maintained only in seclusion is un- 
pleasantly reminiscent of other identifications of virtue with the 
innocence of ignorance. To place knowledge where it arises and 
operates in experience is to know that, as it arose because of the 
troubles of man, it is confirmed in reconstructing the conditions 
which occasioned those troubles. Genuine intellectual integrity 
is found in experimental knowing. Until this lesson is fully 
learned it is not safe to dissociate knowledge from experiment 
nor experiment from experience ”’ (p. 73). 
ALFRED SIDGWICK. 


Egotism in German Philosophy. By G. Santayana. London 
and Toronto: J. M. Dent & Sons. New York: Scribners. 
Pp. 171. 


Like everything Prof. Santayana writes this book is excellent 
reading, as no one will acknowledge more readily than serious- 
minded critics who will regard him as a mighty magician whose 
art can charm into acquiescence the most vehement dissent, while 
even those who realise that butterflies must, not be broken on the 
wheel, nor flowers of rhetoric crushed with Thor’s hammer, and 
who therefore eye Prof. Santayana’s epigrams more leniently, will 
find it hard not to be dazzled by their glitter. But really the 
critics have no ground for complaint. Prof. Santayana is quite 
honest with his readers. He does not profess to catalogue the 
contents of German philosophy or to confute its dogmas. ‘‘The 
function of history or of criticism is not passively to reproduce its 
subject-matter ” and ‘‘one stout corpus of German philosophy is 
enough in the world”. What he has tried to do is to give “ the 
aroma of German philosophy that has reached my nostrils ”’ (p. 6), 
and to tell us why this aroma does not suggest to him the odour 
of sanctity. Prof. Santayana had suspected German philosophy 
for twenty years, even while he lectured on it at Harvard. From 
the first ‘ under its obscure and fluctuating tenets I felt something 
sinister at work, something at once hollow and aggressive.’ It 
seemed a forced method of speculation, producing more confusion 
than it found, and calculated chiefly to enable practical materialists 
to call themselves idealists and rationalists to remain theologians. 
At the same time the fear that its secret might be eluding me, 
seeing that by blood and tradition I was perhaps handicapped in 
the matter, spurred me to great and prolonged efforts to under- 
stand what confronted me so bewilderingly. I wished to be as 


1 One is reminded of the taste of the ‘Snark,’ which according to Lewis 
Carroll was ‘ meagre and hollow, but crisp’. 
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clear and just about it as I could—more clear and just, indeed, 
than ever it was about itself ’’ (p. 5). 

Plainly, therefore, this is not meant as a war-book, not, that is, 
as an attempt to carry the political passions of the day into the 
supernational realms of science, art, religion, and philosophy where 
the spiritual achievements of mankind have their abiding habita- 
tions. If it were, it would presumably be like the other war-books, 
an GYOVLO 10. és TO Tapaxpypa, and, perhaps, a disgrace for ever. 
But though the war did not beget the book, it has equipped it 
with many of its most effective gibes, like the description of 
Goethe’s affaires de ceur— every pathetic sweetheart in turn was 
a sort of Belgium to him ; he violated her neutrality with a sigh ; 
his heart bled for her innocent sufferings, and he never said 
afterwards in self-defence, like the German Chancellor, that she 
was no better than she should be” (p. 50). 

But the war has made possible the appearance of the book. 
For what professor would, before the war, have dared to speak 
his mind about German philosophy so disrespectfully and patron- 
isingly? Not even after he had laid aside his professorial halo 
would Mr. Santayana have ventured to affront the academic tradi- 
tion by running amok among its most cherished idols. The war 
has given him a chance of having his fling at German philosophy, 
or rather at what, as a rival philosopher with a subtly insinuated 
system of his own, he dislikes about it. Nor has he been slow to 
exploit his chance. He has ingeniously constructed a monster 
which he calls ‘German Philosophy’ and has decked it with the 
flowers of his corrosive rhetoric. This monster is picturesque 
indeed, but it is a creature of selection. As Prof. Santayana 
candidly confesses (p. 6), his “reflexion and description” are 
“more winged and more selective than what they play upon”. 
He tells us also (p. 11) that “what I propose in these pages to 
call German philosophy is not identical with philosophy in Ger- 
many’. Nevertheless (pp. 82-83) ‘‘the transcendental theory of 
a world merely imagined by the ego, and the will that deems 
itself absolute” are ‘“‘a new religion’? which “dominates the 
judgment and conduct of the nation. No religious tyranny could 
be more complete. It has its prophets in the great philosophers 
and historians of the last century; its high priests and pharisees 
in the government and the professors; its faithful flock in the 
disciplined mass of the nation ; its heretics in the socialists, and its 
dupes in the Catholics and the Liberals, to both of whom the 
national creed, if they understood it, would be an abomination ; 
it has its martyrs now by the million, and its victims among un- 
believers are even more numerous, for its victims, in some degree, 
areall men.” Eloquent, but surely exploitation of the war! For 
if, as Prof. Santayana bids us, we subtract the Catholics, the 
Liberals, the materialists, the Socialists (p. 83), the old-fashioned 
Protestants, and the majority of intelligent Germans (p. 11) from 
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the adherents of “German philosophy. proper,” there hardly seem 
enough adherents left for a very formidable or a very national creed. 

Even so the theory might pass, if Prof. Santayana’s German 
philosophy were not such a composite monster. He has not 
merely cut up German philosophy but has put it together again 
with an anatomical skill exceeding Wells’s ‘Dr. Moreau’. His 
monster is compounded of bits taken from the most incongruous 
quarters. Its supports are taken from Protestantism, for which 
Prof. Santayana has a cordial Catholic dislike. ‘The obsequious 
but incredibly intelligent Leibniz,” who ‘undermined all the 
doctrines of Christianity’? and ‘‘insinuated into them a sort of 
magic heathen individualism” (p. 105), but does not lend himself 
obsequiously enough to Prof. Santayana’s purposes to get a chapter 
to himself, furnishes the windowless souls that are shut up in 
themselves but can nevertheless mirror a world. Kant, inventor 
of the transcendental method, supplies the ‘‘ radical subjectification 
of knowledge” (p. 34), and though transcendentalists are not all 
egotists (p. 43), the ‘seeds of egotism’ may be extracted from him 
also (ch. v.). Hn revanche Goethe (though not a transcendenta- 
list) was an ‘instinctive egotist,’ and “so full of the spirit of 
German philosophy that it would be a pity not to draw some 
illustration for our subject from so pleasant a source’ (pp. 44-45). 
Fichte figures of course as the perfector of Trancendentalism, who 
“purified the system of Kant of all its inconsistent and humane 
elements’ (p. 65) and proclaimed the divine mission of Germany. 
Hegelism is treated under the caption ‘the egotism of ideas’. 
True, Hegel professed a great contempt for everything subjective, 
set up ‘the Absolute State,’ “‘an idol that feeds on blood,” and 
posed as an acrid and brutal realist. But “ this denial of egotism 
is apparent only, a play within the play”. At heart his system is 
transcendental too, and objectivity for it is only a show created by 
mind. After Hegel, Transcendentalism openly abjures Christianity, 
and affirms selfishness, with Stirner; it plunges into a romantic: 
and absurd quarrel with the will to live, with Schopenhauer, who, 
however, was a ‘gentleman’ and ‘no egotist’ (pp. 118-119); it 
aspires, with Nietzsche, to ‘a reversal! of all values’ (p. 1384). 

1 Surely not a correct translation of Umwertung. 

And so the German philosopher returns to heathenism, despises 
happiness, pursues red rags and defies death like a maddened bull 
in the ring (p. 148). But the whole transcendental philosophy is 
false. ‘‘The will is absolute neither in the individual nor in 
humanity,” and a ‘quick and honest mind’ will exercise its will 
with courtesy, “discarding the word absolute as the most false and 
most odious of words” (pp. 167-168). 

All this is very pretty and amusing, but ‘to be serious for a 
moment, professor,’ as the freshman is said to have remarked to 
another brilliant Harvard teacher, is it to be believed that any 
philosopher, or any German, ever believed it all? Is Transcend- 
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entalism really such a monster? Is it really such a peculiarly 
German invention ? Can its problem be stated without a reference 
to Hume, can its answer be accepted without a previous acceptance 
of Hume’s psychology? Is the subjective starting-point the dis- 
covery of any German prior to Descartes or (perhaps) Protagoras ? 
Can Kant claim priority over Locke as a critic of the human 
understanding, and was Nietzsche a more radical reformer of the 
theory of truth than James? Has Fichte a better right to be 
called the first idealist than Berkeley or Malebranche? Has 
German philosophy raved more and longer about the Ego than 
Indian, or been more profoundly pessimistic ? 

Surely Prof. Santayana has exaggerated the originality of his 
monster. And it is as monstrous logically as historically. He is 
quite right in censuring the evasive ambiguities of German philo- 
sophy (p. 171), but does he himself eschew ambiguities? What 
he calls egotism, and defines as “subjectivity in thought, and 
wilfulness in morals” appears to be a conflation of four distinct 
things, subjectivism, egotism, egoism, and solipsism, not one of 
which need, in strictness, lead on to any of the others. The sub- 
jective starting-point may, and perhaps should, be adopted by 
every philosophy, as a safeguard against the rash dogmatism 
which posits metaphysical realities without inquiring how we are 
to knowthem. It need not imply a denial of a plurality of subjects 
nor develop into solipsism; it is liable perhaps to deviate into 
scepticism, if it gets off the rails (as philosophies will) ; but it is 
quite compatible both with science and with several sorts of 
realism. Egotism is a common human failing, but its sources are 
psychological and social, and the egotism of German philosophy 
springs fundamentally from a defect of academic organisation. 
For German philosophy (unlike British) has been essentially pro- 
fessorial, and its egotism is the egotism of the professor who re- 
presents his subject and grows one with it; being so situated that 
he need fear neither a colleague, nor a board of trustees, nor even 
a minister of public instruction, his self-esteem is apt to swell 
beyond the limit of sanity. As for Egoism, one may well agree 
with Prof. Santayana that transcendentalism is “a tangle of equi- 
vocations’ (p. 21), without imagining that even a philosophic tiro 
could seriously confuse the transcendental self, the Absolute Ego, 
and his private personal self. Solipsism, finally, is a charge which 
is brought, more or less plausibly, against many philosophies, but 
to which no philosophy ever pleads guilty. 

Prof. Santayana, of course, knows all these things quite well; 
but his zeal sometimes beguiles him into technically inaccurate 
language, which may mislead the general reader. He knows, e.g. 
that the Leibnizian ‘soul’ was not a transcendental self (cf. pp. 
33-36), that the latter is not an object of introspection (cf. p. 12), 
that the post-Kantian metaphysics are not a continuation but a 
stultification of Kant’s ‘ Criticism,’ and that in Germany also it 
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has been continued in a variety of ways; he knows further that 
for Kant the categorical imperative and the practical postulates 
derived from it were anything but arbitrary and subjective, and 
not ‘‘things posited by the ego” in any Kantian, post-Kantian, or 
psychological sense (cf. pp. 61-62); he knows, lastly, that no 
doctrine of an absolute Will is to be found in Hegel (cf. p. 57), and 
that neither in Fichte nor in Schopenhauer is the absolute Will 
free to experiment with any assumptions it pleases (cf. p. 51). It 
will not to do attribute the empirical voluntarism of the experi- 
mental theory of knowledge which has been developed in America 
and England to the apriorist voluntarism of some German meta- 
physics, simply because Prof. Santayana dislikes them both, 
and in trying to hit both with the same stone he scores a double 
miss, 

The earnest student of philosophy for examination purposes, 
then, will not be able quite to trust Prof. Santayana. He has 
made his monster, not to instruct others, but to divert himself. 
And a horrid suspicion arises that he has modelled it upon the 
characteristics of a former colleague, who still represents German 
science and a Fichtean metaphysic at Harvard—much as those 
of James's ‘ irenical Absolute’ always showed beneath a thin veil 
the features of his friend, Josiah Royce. But even if it does not 
teach us much about German philosophy, we learn a good deal 
from this book about Prof. Santayana, especially about his attitude 
towards bull-fights. And we are excellently entertained through- 
out. Is not that far more than can usually be said of philosophic 
literature ? 

F. C. 8. Scuituer. 


1 Budget of Paradoxes. Avuaustus Dr Moraan. Second 
Edition. * Volume i., pp. vili, 402. Volume ii., pp. 387. 
Edited by Davin EvGENnr SmitrH. Open Court Company. 


THis work is a reprint of De Morgan’s extremely witty and 
learned contributions to the Athenewm, with the author’s ad- 
ditions. It contains notes by De Morgan and his wife, and 
many additional ones by the editor. It is published in two 
handsome red volumes with two portraits of De Morgan, an old 
gentleman of delightful appearance who recalls Mr. Pickwick. 
The book is marred very greatly by the atrocious translations 
from foreign tongues which some one—not the editor, let us hope 
—has provided. They contain ‘howlers’ which would have 
delighted De Morgan if he had found them in the works of any 
of his paradoxers. Buta scholarly and widely read author such 
as De Morgan would turn in his grave if he knew of some of the 
horrors which now appear in his own work. I will quote a few 
choice specimens. On p. 3, in a reference to the doctrine of the 
Trinity, the passage Satius fuisset . . . antequam quod esset 
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statuerent . .. quid esset . . . investigasse is translated: ‘ It 
would have been better to have investigated what it might be 
before they determined what it was’. This seems to be equally 
bad as Latin and as philosophy. On p. 24 the French devoit- 
confondre avec des Ecrivains superficiels, dont la Liberté du Corps 
ne permet pas de restreindre la fertilité cette foule de savans du 
premier ordre ... is translated by the meaningless sentence : 
‘Must we confuse him (!) with those superficial writers whose 
liberty of body (!) does not permit them to restrain their fruitful- 
ness, that crowd of savants of the highest rank...’ On p. 90 
et seg. De Morgan quotes the corrections which the Congregation 
of the Index proposed to apply to the work of Copernicus. Here 
the translator is again at fault. Sacre Scripture .. . repug- 
nantia .. . non per hypothesin tractare sed ut verissima adstruere 
non dubitat does not mean ‘ As repugnant to Holy Scripture 

he does not hesitate to treat (of his subject) by hypothesis but 
he even adds as most true.’ In fact this translation is hardly 
intelligible English even. 

On p. 93, where the same subject is continued, there occur 
some very odd translations. Copernicus wrote: Cur ergo hesi- 
tamus adhuc mobilitatem illi . . . concedere, magisquam quod 
totus labatur mundus, cujus finis ignoratur, scirique nequit ...? 
The emendation of the Index runs: Cur ergo non posswm mobili- 
tatem illi . . . concedere, magisque quod totus labatur mundus, 
cujus finis ignoratur, scirique nequit .. . The former passage is 
translated by the sentence: ‘Therefore why do we hesitate to 
concede to it motion .. ., the more so because the whole uni- 
verse is moving, whose end is not and cannot be known . : 
The latter is translated by the sentence : ‘ Hence I cannot concede 
motion to this form, the more so because the universe would 
fall, whose end is not and cannot be known... It has not 
apparently struck the translator that there might be a difference 
between magisquam and magisque; nor is any reason produced 
why labatur in the first sentence should mean ‘is moving’ and 
in the second ‘ would fall ’. 

There is another exquisite piece of translation on pp. 53-54 
where a circle, which says of itself : 

Eram figura nobilis 
Carensque sola origine 
Carensque sola termino, 
is made to have said : 
‘A noble figure then was I, 
And lacking nothing but a start, 
And lacking nothing but an end.’ 


This is (a) an impossible translation of the Latin; (b) logically 
absurd. How could a figure lack nothing but a start and also 
lack an end, or vice versd ? 

These are the more noteworthy pieces of mistranslation in 
volume i. There are also misprints on p. 53, where the is 
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written for they; and on p. 253, where, from the differential 
equation B(% — z) dt = dz, is deduced the equation 


Bt = —“—, instead of Bt = log —“—. 
o-2 5 


On p. 392 quib is a misprint for squib. 

Among good things in the first volume I may mention Napier’s 
‘killing dilemma’ to the Church of Rome (p. 67) ; the statesman- 
like testimonials of Jean Bernouilli and Samuel Koenig to an 
importunate circle-squarer (p. 151); and De Morgan’s story of 
seeing in the library of the British Museum a highly coloured 
work with the title Blast The Antinomians, which proved not to 
be an uncharitable forecast of the future state of that sect, but a 
history of it by a writer who combined the possession of this 
vigorous name with a contempt for the pedantries of punctua- 
ation. (‘ Blastus! thou shouldst be living at this day; Maxse 
hath need of thee !’) 

Readers of Minp will also be interested in Mr. Wirgman, ‘ the 
Kantesian jeweller,’ who demonstrated his master’s system to 
De Morgan by blowing cigar smoke over a bowl of goldfish. He 
was defended by Brougham against a Society for the Suppression 
of Vice, which charged him with selling snuff-boxes containing 
pictures which appealed to the bucks of the Regency for reasons 
that would hardly have been recognised as purely esthetic by 
the author of the Critique of Judgment. 

This story brings me to an amusing fact (omitted by De 
Morgan) about Thomas Taylor, the Platonist, who is mentioned 
in this Budget. Taylor translated the Golden Ass of Apuleius, 
in which he saw all kinds of profound metaphysical truths. 
Being a very respectable old gentleman he omitted all the bleaker 
passages from the body of the work ; being a very conscientious 
one he translated them all and collected them at the end, thus 
earning the undying gratitude of those whose taste for obscenity 
is stronger than their Latin scholarship. 

Occasionally we get very interesting glimpses of De Morgan’s 
own views ; these are always acute and valuable. Thus he gives 
a long review of an edition of Bacon’s works by Spedding, Ellis, 
and Heath (p. 76 et seq.). Here he makes a very reasonable 
protest against the English idolatry of Bacon as the founder of 
induction, and states his own admirable views as to the real 
nature of inductive reasoning and the real merits of Bacon. It 
is in a footnote on p. 76 that we are told that Spedding was ‘a 
fellow of Cambridge’. Iam afraid that the Theory of Logical 
Types makes this expression a meaningless noise ; but the error 
is excusable in an American editor. But I can hardly excuse 
the expression ‘suicided’ used in a note on p. 186 to describe 
the end of my Lord Castlereagh! of happy memory. 


1 May we be permitted to hope that his late Lordship’s troubled spirit 
has now found rest in studying the Defence of the Realm Act and noting 
its administration ? 
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Throughout the whole work we get a very pleasant picture 
of De Morgan as a man who combined great learning with a 
genuine love of truth in every field and a hatred of every kind of 
intolerance, political or religious. These characteristics, added 
to his strong sense of humour and his logical acuteness, remind 
us of the greatest English logician of our own day, also a mem- 
ber of De Morgan’s own college. And this resemblance is not 
diminished by a certain rather lovable tendency to be a little 
intolerant in his hatred of intolerance, 

The second volume opens with some very acute remarks on 
religion. De Morgan was obviously inclined to be an Unitarian 
Theist and is equally opposed to the narrow-mindedness of priests 
and of orthodox scientists. The former opposition is charmingly 
illustrated by his comparison of the Roman and Protestant 
Communions to two dishonest milkmen whose real difference 
is that one puts milk into water and the other puts water into 
milk, but who accuse each other of far worse kinds of adultera- 
tion. And the latter opposition is shown in De Morgan’s atti- 
tude towards spiritualism ; he was compelled to accept some of 
the phenomena, but declined to hold that the spiritualistic ex- 
planation was more than one possible hypothesis. 

This volume is the happy hunting-ground of De Morgan’s two 
arch-paradoxers, Mr. James Smith of Liverpool, who proved 
that 7 = 3} by assuming this as an hypothesis and proving that 
other hypotheses were incompatible with it, and Dr. Thorn, who 
attempted to identify De Morgan with the Beast of the Revela- 
lation. The author is at his best in castigating these two very 
pertinacious paradoxers ; it was obviously a labour of love, and 
they—though totally unconvinced—seem to have entered into the 
spirit of the contest. 

The reader will also be pleased to make the acquaintance of 
Mrs. Cottle of Clapham, who appears to have considered herself 
a good deal higher than the angels; and to hear of the small child, 
carefully trained by religious parents, who, when told ‘ Papa 
couldn’t dance on his head,’ replied ‘ No, but Dod tood!’ And 
the mathematician may be interested to learn that Mr. Tresham 
Dames Gregg’s differential equation for the 18th Psalm is 


du dx de 
a. SO + Se em 
It is perhaps fitting that the volume which the author has 

filled with the most astonishing examples of human folly should 
be provided by the editor with some of the brightest gems of 
mistranslation. Two of them are good enough for Punch. On 
p. 166 the sentence C’est donc pour arriver a ce parallelisme . . 
que Copernic a cru devoir recourir a ce mouvement égal et opposé 
becomes in English: ‘It is therefore to arrive at this parallelism 
. . . that Copernicus feared (!) to be obliged to have recourse to 
this equal and opposite movement’. Cru as the past participle 
of craindre is fairly good; but on p. 365 there is something 
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better, for there Christe . . . qui cuncta pace tueris is translated 
‘O Christ who . . . slayst(!) all things in peace’. Tweris, I 
suppose, from the well-known Latin verb tuer, to kill! There 
is another ‘ howler’ in the translation of the first line of the 
poem in which this sentence occurs ; but I have doubtless said 
enough to make it clear that a delightful and scholarly book, well 
bound and well printed, has been almost ruined by ignorance 
which reflects equal discredit on the translator who exhibited it 
and the editor who passed it. 


C. D. Broan. 
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Studies in Animal Behaviour. By S. J. Hotmes, Ph.D., Boston: 
Richard G. Badger, 1916. Pp. 266, 


Hotmgs’ latest book is not intended to be a systematic treatise of Animal 
Behaviour. The author selects for discussion mainly those subjects to 
which his attention has been directed in his various researches, attack- 
ing them this time, however, from a somewhat more general stand- 
point. Three of the chapters (vi., xi. and xiii.) together with parts of 
chapter iii., it may be noted, have appeared elsewhere. The several 
topics dealt with are very diverse, comprising the evolution of parental 
care ; tropisms and the problem of orientation ; intelligence, adaptation 
and the nature of learning; behaviour and form; cell-behaviour; the 
death-feigning instinct ; sex, its recognition and its dle in the evolution 
of mind ; some new observations of a monkey’s behaviour ; and an intro- 
ductory chapter on Animal Psychology. The various chapters, neverthe- 
less, are “‘not devoid of a certain unity of aim”. ‘Throughout, the 
treatment is directed by the controlling idea of the fundamental import- 
ance of instinct and of inherited organisation. These form the bedrock 
out of which all adaptation and modification arise, and on their nature 
depends the quality of the superstructure. Thus we find Holmes insist- 
ing on the directive réle played by instinct in determining certain features 
of bodily structure and organisation (p. 45). Some experimental evid- 
ence in support of this view is found in different experiments of Child’s 
and of the author’s on regeneration : the results suggest that the part 
played by the gross general behaviour of an animal, though subordinate 
to that taken by the internal processes, is nevertheless instrumental in 
the determination of organic form (p. 175). In the chapter on cell- 
behaviour the conception is extended to the minute bodies concerned in 
the finer details of organised structure. Lastly, it is shown that the 
sex instinct influences behaviour, and incidentally bodily organisation 
(ch. xiii.). 

At the same time the writer no less forcibly insists that the advance 
towards intelligence itself is, likewise, almost entirely dependent on the 
character of an organisin’s instinctive endowment. Associative memory 
(here adopted as the criterion of intelligence, p. 121), is valueless per se. 
‘*There must be some principle of selective association if experience is to 
be turned to any account, and this principle is supplied by the animal’s 
stock of congenitally adaptive reactions. . . . It is really instinct that 
makes intelligence useful” (p. 160). On this view, it is clear, that the 
adaptiveness and plasticity of instincts and reflexes are of the first im- 
portance. The phenomenon of reversal secures plasticity, to some exten‘, 
in the case of tropistic reactions (p. 93). But instincts themselves alse 
vary and form new relations. The unique condition of autocatalepsy 
suggests, for example, that an instinct which has originated with refer, 
ence to one feature of the environment may finally come to be set in 
operation by quite a different cause (p. 216). Further, one instinct in 
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the course of its elaboration, may give rise to another instinct; the 
altruistic instinct is thus said to develop out of the parental instinct (p. 
36): while articulate language is an indirect but stupendous outgrowth of 
the primitive sex-call (p. 243). 

The writer is far from adopting an extreme standpoint. He holds that 
animals have ‘‘ ideas of a simple sort”’ as opposed to abstract and general 
ideas, together with ‘‘a certain power of inference” (p. 34). This is 
supported by his observations of a specimen of Pithecus sinicus (pp. 259, 
261). Nor can he be classed as a rigid behaviorist, since we are told that 
death-feigning in birds and mammals is doubtless associated ‘‘ with a 
tolerably acute consciousness of the situation. It involves a more or less 
deliberate intention to profit by the deception, yet at the same time it is 
probably not a result of conscious reflection. The instinct is there or 
else such a course of action would not occur to the animal’s mind” (p. 
208). 

Holmes repeatedly draws attention to the insight shown by Darwin and 
by H. Spencer. Still, it is surprising to find that Darwin’s account, at 
second-hand, of the maternal instinct in monkeys is not supplemented 
by the recent interesting observations of Yerkes.’ 

There are a few minor points on which issue might, perhaps, be juined. 
For instance, in the absence of any completely controlled tests on the 
colour vision of Fishes some hesitation might be felt in quoting, without 
modification, the statement that the adult male rainbow darter may be 
distinguished by means of his sexual colouration as well as by his be- 
haviour (p. 231). Again the remark that ‘‘there is little evidence that 
pleasure-giving stimuli in general tend to reinforce themselves, and 
where reinforcement occurs it is probably due to secondary associations 
with other reflex arcs”’ (p. 147), seems to overlook the considerable class 
of kinesthetic stimuli that give rise to the so-called circular reaction. 
The attempt to represent altruistic activity as an outgrowth of the 
parental instinct alone (pp. 47 seq.) would also appear somewhat ar- 
bitrary, since the gregarious instinct in all likelihood may have given rise 
to altruistic acts and feelings. Furthermore, Holmes’ defence of his use 
of the term ‘congruity,’ in the interesting reply to Thorndike’s criticism 
(p. 150), seems rather to weaken his case. Originally it was shown that 
reinforcement might be expected to occur whenever the second and sub- 
sequent reactions of a series are organically congruous with the preceding 
reactions, as are the several steps in a chain of reflexes (p. 135). In order 
to meet Thorndike’s point Holmes now writes that when certain acts, 
possessing no apparent congruity, ‘“‘have been performed a number of times 
in close sequence we cannot assume that they will not form a congruous 
association” (p. 150). This does not seem very helpful ; for it is difficult 
to understand how, on this assumption, the reinforcing process is able 
materially to assist learning since, at most, the neural adjustments can 
only be established pari passu with the stamping in of the association in 
question. The congruity is no longer strictly pre-existent. Moreover, 
in so far as it is a secondary condition arising within individual ex- 
perience, and is not restricted to ‘‘ instinctive acts of a congruous or in- 
congruous kind” (p. 153), it would seem better to rest satisfied with the 
statement that ‘‘the acts which are stamped in are those which are 
consistent (italics mine) with the performance of an instinctive activity 
which they have been the means of setting in operation”’ (p. 151). 

The book is simply and clearly written and should prove of interest to 
the general reader as well as to the student. The author is at his best, 
perhaps, in the admirable discussion of tropisms and the problem of 
1 Journ. of An. Behav., v., p. 403 seq. 
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orientation. The chapter on the instinct of death-feigning is also full of 
interest. The new observations on the mind of a monkey are sympa- 
thetically interpreted and contain some important points. For the key- 
note to the whole, however, reference must be made to the three chapters 
treating of adaptation and the learning process. At times the mode of 
treatment is suggestive rather than complete, and leads to the hope that 
before long the author will present us with a fuller treatment of some of 
the subjects broached. 

One inisprint at least has escaped notice, for on page 155 line 3, we 
read ‘comparatively’ instead of ‘comparative’. In another edition too, 
many readers would doubtless welcome an indication of the degree of 
magnification of the figures given in the various plates. 

E. M. Smrru. 


Principles of Social Reconstruction. By Brrtrranp Russewt, F.R.S. 
London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. Cr. 8vo., pp. 251. 6s. net. 


The short preface states the intention of this book with perfect clearness. 
The author holds that in the philosophy of politics more importance 
should be assigned to impulse than to purpose ; and that impulses can as 
a rule be divided into possessive and creative, of which the creative 
aim at goods not decreased by sharing, while the possessive aim at 
securing things which cannot be shared. The best life is that built on 
the creative impulses, and the worst that built on the possessive impulse. 
When we have added that ‘‘ The State, war, and property are the chief 
political embodiments of the possessive impulse ; education, marriage, 
and religion, ought to embody the creative impulses,” we have before 
us the structure of the book, in which these six subjects form the titles of 
consecutive chapters, preceded by one on ‘‘The Principle of Growth,” 
and followed by one on ‘‘ What We Can Do”’. 

Impulse, in the author’s usage, is a wide word. It covers, I think, 
the desires which terminate upon their objects; for when it is contrasted 
with desire, the desire is such as, for example, makes us do our work not 
for its own sake but with a view to pay. So impulse is not merely what 
makes children run and shout, but covers the keen and precise conscious- 
ness, for example, of the artist in his work, as long as the work itself and 
nothing beyond is the stimulus. Impulse is highly educable, and 
influenced by conditions, and the same impulse is even capable of 
opposites, though also there are fundamentally opposite impulses (lead- 
ing to life and to death). Possessive and creative activities seem indeed 
in the end (p. 233) to spring from the same vital impulses. Mr. Russell 
clearly arrives at more unity than he started with. A somewhat different 
set of distinctions appear in the chapter on Religion ; man’s activities 
spring from instinct, mind, and spirit; instinct is what is animal, 
personal, success-seeking in us ; mind is the impersonal life of thought ; 
spirit is impersonal feeling, the feeling of eternal value. You can see 
the three in patriotism; instinct there is home-affection ; mind pro- 
nounces this exclusiveness irrational ; spirit generalises it into the love 
of mankind. The true experience of religion belongs to spirit. Unity 
of the three is required for perfection. 

In Mr. Russell’s hands, these conceptions and distinctions are the basis 
of suggestions for social reconstruction which in their positive and general 
quality command approval, always favouring freedom, initiative, the love 
of eternal values, the spirit of construction and creation, rather than mere 
economic well-being. He is a good deal interested in Syndicalism, as 
‘caring more for status than for wages. 
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Why is it, then, that, as I must believe from my own experience, a 
large part of the social and ethical criticism will prove violently repug- 
nant to the careful and sober student of social ethics’ I think for a 
reason which can be gathered from the brief sketch of the groundwork 
given above. Mr. Russell sees all these tendencies and capacities in 
man, but he does not see them as characters of a single principle, except 
indeed in describing the principle of growth (p. 24) ; which, as 1 so often 
think of suggestions in Mr. Russells writing, would transform the while 
of his philosophy if it were worked out and applied. 

In the State, for instance, and in property, Mr. Russell sees the mere 
incarnation of purely possessive impulses—a weary destructive and arti- 
ficial system, living by reflective desire and making joyous impulse and 
creation impossible (I suspect that Mr. Russell came near taking all 
“impulse” as creative, and all ‘‘desire’’ as “possessive,” but this 
is not what he says). He does not see these things as many-sided 
growths, labouring to adapt themselves in hundreds of directions at 
once, always partially disfigured and ossified, but yet having in 
them together, and as elements of the same principle of growth, 
all these strivings and capacities which he so lightly separates and 
contrasts.'. Thus a great part of his writing reads to one like myself 
as a succession of calumnies against the human race—admitting no deep- 
rooted sense of right in war, no initiative and self-expression in property, 
no high courage and desire for a liberal life in romantic marriage ; seeing 
in existing education an attempt to prevent minds from developing, and 
in short in all institutions mere fetters of the past, and not rather—we 
may take for a test case common religious practice-—growths which con- 
tain in principle what we shall need, though a work of construction and 
selection is always before us, and always will be. 

Three special points I must find room to notice. The Sovereign World 
State, Mr. Russell points out, which he hopes for, would have to bring 
about results analogous to those of war, following on changed balances of 
conditions. You cannot always have peace, if peace is to be purely static. 
This is wise, I think, and candid. It touches the heart of the problem. 

I am surprised at so critical a writer as Mr. Russell accepting the current 
terms ‘‘ best’ and ‘‘ worst” so lightly in the selective birth-rate discus- 
sion, When it was an axiom that to have a large family was to break the 
law of prudence imposed by Nature on mankind; this was to say that 
the selective birth-rate was in favour of the imprudent. But that tenet 
being obsolete, the thesis must be proved materially, and that I take 
leave to say it cannot be. You cannot argue from the feeble-minded to 
the general public, and the case of the former is settled by legislation. 
Does Mr. Russell really think the ‘‘successful”’ type, which limits its 
family from caution or snobbery, the ‘‘ best”? There is much more to 
say about this, but perhaps not specially in Minp. 

And lastly I would point out that for Mr. Russell’s main line of 
advance—that of marked devotion to the eternal things, with which I 
am heartily at one, the theory of the State has been absolutely clear and 
decided from Plato through Aristotle to Hegel and Green ? 


1To bring our minds fairly together, we should confess how we 
respectively approach the thought of the State. I approach it through 
familiarity with long self-sacrificing lives spent in the service, on behalf 
of the State, of the children or the poor, or from recollections of the- 
change and opening of the people’s minds, within my own experience, from 
stolidity and resistance to welcome and intelligence in such matters as. 
sanitation. The State, I consider, is then awakening in them. 


BERNARD BoSaNQugET. 
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Numbers, Variables, and Mr. Russell’s Philosophy. By P. Richarpson 
and EK. H. Lanpis. Open Court Co. Pp. 59. 


This little book is reprinted from 7he Monist of July, 1915, and is bound 
up with the preface to a forthcoming work by the same authors in thir- 
teen parts called Fundamental Conceptions of Modern Mathematics. 
The first part of this has been received and will be noticed in due 
course. 

The present work criticises Mr. Russell’s theories of mathematics en- 
tirely with reference to The Principles of Mathematics; nothing is said 
of the Principia or of logical articles in Minp and other places which 
have appeared since 1903 and shown modifications in Mr. Russell’s 
views. 

The first criticism is that Russell makes all mathematical arguments 
to be of the form A, B, C, ete., imply T; whilst mathematics asserts its 
premises and so asserts its conclusions. This is hardly correct. If it be 
true that pure mathematics can be reduced to logic the ultimate premises 
of pure mathematics will be the axioms of logic. ‘These are asserted by 
logic, and therefore anything that can be formally deduced from them is 
also asserted by logic. 

The most severe criticisms that are passed in this book are on Russell’s 
theory of number. He is held to be wrong in thinking that two classes 
can have the same number; if the classes differ they only have equal 
numbers. In consequence of this he is blamed for regarding such 
symbols as ? as proper names, and such sentences as ? + 2 = 4 as stand- 
ing for singular propositions. According to the authors there are as 
many different 2’s as there are couples and the symbol ? is a general 
name for these, and arithmetical propositions are universal and not 
singular. This 2 x 3= 6 means every product of a two by a three is 
either equal to or identical with any six. The point of the disjunction 
is that the product will only be equal to a six which belongs to a class 
other than that formed from the two particular classes to which the two 
and the three in any given case belong. 

Now this theory of the authors cannot, I think, be refuted. It might 
be true; but it is more complicated than Russell’s, and the arguments 
which they produce for it seem to me quite worthless. They urge that 
two different objects cannot have the same attribute but only similar 
attributes ; identity of attribute only refers to a single object kept under 
continuous observation. No ground is produced for this opinion except 
the authority of Mr. Spencer with whom Russell is presumed to be un- 
acquainted! Equality then is perfect likeness between the number 
attributes of several classes. I am certainly not impressed with the 
argument that it is as foolish e.g. to call the number of my eyes the same 
as the number of my ears as it would be to call two precisely similar 
houses the same house. Yet this seems to be the main argument which 
the authors use. 

It is further objected that the definition of numbers as classes of 
similar classes is circular; ‘it is like defining whiteness as the class of 
all white objects’. But itis not. Similarity of classes is defined with 
out any reference to number, whilst white cannot be analysed. If you 
could show that the statement A and Band... are white is equivalent to 
Aand Band... have the relation R to each other, when RK does not 
involve the notion of white, there would be no circularity in defining 
whiteness as the class of all white objects. 

Russell’s definition of quantity and his distinction between quantity 
and magnitude are adversely criticised. The authors do not accept the 
argument from the Principle of Abstraction for the absolute theory of 
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magnitude ; and here we may sympathise with them. They themselves 
use quantity to cover (a) Russell’s quantities (e.g. foot-rules, pounds of 
butter, etc.); (b) Russell’s magnitudes (e.g. 2 feet, 1 pound); and (c) 
abstract numbers. 

Variables we are told are not quantities; nor are they mere symbols; 
they are classes of quantities in which it is the relations between the 
quantities and not their other properties which are important. Russell 
is blamed for his attempt to extend the notion of variables to cases where 
there is no reference to quantity and for his attempt to associate them 
with the notion of any as distinct from every. I am inclined to think 
that there is a distinction between any u and every wu, though it is hard 
to bring it out. It is certainly an unfair criticism of Russell to say that 
the opposition in which he puts any and every implies that what is about 
any number is not about every number. Any and every might be 
different concepts and yet what is true of any w may necessarily be true 
of every wu. 

It is contended that Russell got his notion of variables by consider- 
ing logical and mathematical identities like (# + y) (# - y) =a? - y?. 
But if you take the equation «+y=10 you cannot interpret this to 
mean: Any number added to any number is equal to 10; so that 
Russell’s theory of variables will not apply to these cases. The authors 
regard such cases not as examples of variables ; the x’s and y’s are just class 
names for classes of numbers and the equation expresses a functional re- 
lation between corresponding numbers of these classes. The true account, 
however, surely is that both equations are proportional functions ; that 
in each the variables are only restricted by considerations of type ; but 
that the former gives true propositions for all values of x and y, whilst 
the latter only does so for some values. 

A word of praise is due to the authors for pointing out many places 
in the Principles of Mathematics where Russell is far from clear as to 
whether he is talking of verbal expressions or the objects that they 
stand for. But they would have found most of their criticisms answered 
by anticipation if they had studied Russell’s later writings. 


C. D. Broan. 


Authority, Liberty, and Function in the Light of the War. a Critique 
of Authority and Liberty as the Foundations of the Modern State, 
and an attempt to base Societies on the Principle of Function. By 
Ramiro DE Marztu. London: Unwin & Allen. Cr. 8vo., pp. 288. 
4s. 6d. net. 


The contents of this book have appeared as articles in the New Age, but 
they were intended for a complete work, and they form in fact a very 
coherent treatise. The author’s positive thesis is the desirability of 
ordering society on a ‘‘functional” system, meaning that rights and 
claims are to depend on the discharge of function, which = the pro- 
duction of values. From this point of view he advocates Syndicalism, 
and at the same time the system known as that of National Guilds. In 
the main point which interests him they coincide, and he does not, I 
think, take trouble to distinguish between them. 

His point then is that the only just rights and laws are ‘‘ objective,” 
as opposed to “subjective” rights or rights attaching to mere ‘‘ person- 
ality,’ which are for him the enemy. Objective rights are based on 
function ; subjective rights are free and arbitrary (p. 50). The latter, 
as I gathered, may be anything from the old-fashioned “natural” right 
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of man, to any right of any individual irrationally granted or allowed to 
be retained. Irrationally (my phrase) would mean without reference to 
function. Personality for him in this context means I think mere 
individuality—the being a man apart from any special activity. 

With this view for its thesis and climax, the work falls into three 
books, the last of which is concerned with the positive advocacy of the 
principle of Function and Value, while the two former contain destructive 
criticisms on the principle of Authority and Power on the one hand, and 
that of Liberty and Happiness on the other hand. 

For the author, the principles of Authority and Liberty, which he con- 
siders the present war to have reduced to an absurdity, are divergent 
interpretations of the principle that good lies in the autonomous will ; 
inferences disastrous in their results, but necessary if the radical false- 
hood that sovereignty belongs to will is once accepted. From this must 
arise either the doctrine of the maximum power of rulers, i.e. of authority, 
or that of the maximum power of individuals, i.e. of liberty. The former 
is the German heresy, the latter is the heresy of English Liberalism ; so 
in substance I think the author holds. 

The escape from this whole doctrine of the will, and its attendant 
fallacies, comes by adopting Mr. Moore’s doctrine of the common object 
or value, which is not a subjective will. The word object and objective is 
the key-word to the writer’s thought. He feels that in it, the value for 
which men associate themselves, and not in any common or several mind 
of the associates, you have a test and standard which really tells you 
something. 

I wholly accept of course, following Plato and Aristotle, the idea of a 
Society based on function, and more particularly I admire the author's 
treatment of happiness, art, and luxury. I think, however, that when 
one came to reckon up the functions which are united in the individual, 
including e.g. citizenship (p. 280), one would find that their unification 
involved more of a common general purpose than the author sees. Of 
course, philosophically, his error is for me the denial of identity. 

What I regret about the book is the polemic against the ‘‘ German 
heresy” and the positive idea of freedom, which occupies so much of its 
space. I cannot go into it further than to say that it seems to me to be 
wholly made up of misunderstandings, and to be altogether unnecessary. 
For the traditional theory of the State is a theory of function and values, 
and the positive doctrine of freedom is part of it. And Mr. Moore’s 
doctrine of goods, though I am prepared to controvert it in certain 
respects, does not really make any difference to this thesis. Indeed the 
author, though following Mr. Moore, uses the term ‘‘common good” 
exactly as T. H. Green might have used it (p. 255). One more point. 
In basing justice on function, I do not think the author shows his 
preference as between proportion of advantages to estimated value of 
service, and necessary equipment for a determinate service (cf. pp. 196 
and 271). I believe in the latter. I fear, though I am not sure, that he 
leans to the former. 

BERNARD BosaNnQuEt. 


Psychological Studies from the Psychological Laboratory of Bedford Col- 
lege. Edited by Beatrice Epeeti. University of London Press. 
2s. 6d. 


Miss Edgell, in her modest preface to this collection of papers, says 
that the studies do not claim to be original: they are largely repetitions 
of experiments on the lines of previous investigations. They are none 
the less valuable for that, because such problems as they deal with—the 
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psychology of the learning and thought processes—cannot be decided 
upon anything less than the work of many investigators. 

This collection is a very useful contribution, and it is especially praise- 
worthy in that the researches were done as part of the regular work in 
connexion with an Inter-Collegiate course of lectures. In the first re- 
search, ‘‘ A Study of Learning and Relearning in Mice and Rats” (ob- 
servers M. Macgregor and J. Schinz), mazes of the type described by 
Yerkes were used for the mice. The research is chiefly interesting for 
the indications that successful movements acquired in learning one maze 
did not hinder the mice and rats in learning another which demanded a 
different series of turns. Indeed it is suggested that learning that takes 
place after practice on other work, is more successful than the learning 
which follows a period of idleness: in other words, we find, even at this 
stage of intelligence, a kind of transference of training effects, and some- 
thing more than mere mechanical learning of motor habits. In view of 
the fact, however, that previous investigations point to their being no 
such general improvement, the evidence afforded can scarcely be regarded 
as convincing, though it suggests the advisability of further careful in- 
vestigation. [More recent researches confirm the discovery: Note 
added when correcting proofs. ] 

The second research, ‘‘ A Study of Controlled Association,” by E. H. 
Wilson, was a repetition of Watt’s experiments on a similar topic. It 
broadly confirms Watt’s results and is especially interesting as affording 
yet another series of experiments which support the view that imageless 
thought is possible. In the third paper Miss Lucy G. Fildes gives the 
results of an experimental inquiry as to the nature of recognition. The 
experimenter was careful to use four different kinds of material in four 
successive experiments. It would have been good if more than three 
subjects could have been used in at least one of the experiments, owing 
to the great individual variations which seem to exist as regards the 
process of recognition. Also it would have been an interesting variation 
if an experiment on the recognition of ideas could have replaced one of 
those on the recognition of seen objects. The experiments indicate that 
while image and motor sensations often occur in the process of recognition, 
and are sometimes the main factor in determining recognition, they are 
by no means essential and may be quite irrelevant ; and that the true 
nature of recognition seems to be in a consciousness of a relationship 
existing between what is present and what is past in experience, the 
bond between the two being one of ‘‘meaning”. But this apparently 
describes the act of judging the object to be familiar, it does not decide 
the cause of this judgment, which it seems likely may lie in the ‘‘ con- 
scious attitudes or feelings’? which the author says were found to ac- 
company the process of judgment, or to occur as ‘‘ intervening steps in 
its development rather than as a true part of that process itself,” but 
the bearing of which on the development of the process of recognition it 
was impossible to discover. 

The fourth paper, by B. A. Lunniss, is ‘‘ A Study of Thought Pro- 
cesses”’, The first three methods of experiment (e.g., fitting a proverb 
in a list of twenty proverbs to an analogous or contradictory one in a 
preceding list of twenty proverbs) seems to depend rather too much on 
mere memory work for an ideal experiment on thought processes. The 
experiments afford further evidence of imageless thought and indicate 
that Buhler’s ‘‘ ways of knowing”—ihe consciousness of relation, of 
principle and of reference —are an essential part of the thought process 
in judging and in understanding a thought. 

Dr. Edgell is to be congratulated upon this first volume of psychological 
studies from the Laboratory of Bedford College. 

C. W. VALENTINE. 
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Psychologie der Zeitauffassung. By Virrorio Benusst. Die Psychologie 
in Kinzeldarstellungen. Heidelberg, Carl Winters Universitiitsbuch- 
handlung, 1913. Pp. x, 581. Price, 9 marks. Bound in linen, 10 
marks. 


This excellent account of experimental observations on the apprehension 
of time contains much hitherto unpublished work. It would be im- 
pertinent to criticise what can only be tested by repeated observation, 
and it would be unprofitable to present a mere summary of the results. 
The hasty reader will find excellent short summaries at the end of each 
chapter. But the mention of a few main points, and of the general con- 
clusions of the writer will serve to draw attention to the work. (I shall 
translate Auschauung by ‘inspect,’ and auschaulich by ‘ inspective ’.) 

From the time that may strictly be called inspective (0°7 to 0°8 sec.) 
we pass in either direction gradually towards uninspective times. When 
the time is shortened, its limits take more and more hold of the atten- 
tion. When it is lengthened, the whole time ceases to be present to us 
in all its parts, and can be grasped only by the aid of memory concerning 
the localisation of its past term in the past. The inclination of the sub- 
ject towards comprehending the limiting terms of a time as a unity or 
towards analysis of the length of time has therefore considerable influence 
on the apparent length of the time. These inclinations are also subject 
to practice. The threshold of time inspectivity on the lower side lies 
from 0°4 to O0°2 sec. ; intervals from 004 to 0°07 sec. appear in the 
peculiar form of the ‘ trill,’ which is not a time experience or a time, but 
at most a mere succession or even only a group of noises. From 0°07 
sec. to 0:22-0°44 sec. we get an experience that has been called ‘ group- 
accent’ (p. 40 f.). Beyond these lengths a pause of time does seem to 
bind the two limiting noises into one. <A unitary stretch of inspective 
time may vary in objective length from 0:9 sec. to over 23 sec. These 
times are ‘forms’ (Gestalten) and are like other ‘forms’ subject to 
modification by a number of influences. 

These show themselves readily in the judgments of identity or differ- 
ence given regarding two successive intervals of time marked out by three 
sounds. Correct psychological judgments do not necessarily run parallel 
to the objective relations. If a subject tends to unify the first or the 
second two sounds, a judgment of equality will be given only if the time 
between them is increased over that between the other two. The judg- 
ment greater may hereby spring sharply into the judgment less without 
passing through a point of indifference. A real decrease in one of the 
times has of course a direct effect upon the apprehension of time-form ; 
but the effect of emphasising one of the sounds is rather irregular. 

Of two long times the second tends to seem longer, probabiy because 
of a subjective shortening of the first ; the first is less attentively appre- 
hended, Operations belonging to the scope of memory can hardly be 
postulated here as the pauses in question last only some 1°8 sec., and as 
such operations would have to produce shortening always and not merely 
often. Appeal to the work of the absolute impression neither excludes 
memory, nor does it avoid the objection just made. Apart from manner 
of emphasis and degree of unification which may shorten either of the two 
times, there seems to be no regular tendency modifying either of two 
short times. Mere succession therefore of itself has no eflect ; the effects 
are due to attention, emphasis, and unification. 

An interesting and important chapter follows on comparison in general, 
and in particular relation to time. In it, as indeed throughout the whole 
book, Benussi makes important contributions towards the proof of the 
presence and operation of ‘forms’ and towards the discrediting of other 
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processes, such as attention, alleged to be sufticient cause of the pheno- 
mena in question. 

Regarding the origin of our experience of time, Benussi points out that 
the size of the temporal distance or length between any two individualised 
moments can only be won by attention to the time-points which connect 
them. This necessity is clearly emphasised by the relations he has 
established between time-magnitude and attention. The distance be- 
tween two given tones or colours can be got without this, merely by 
apprehensicn of the two tones or colours in their specific individuality. 
The memory is not to be made responsible for the origin of our time 
sense as Diirr supposed. It would be more natural to suppose that time 
consciousness is a condition of memory. But for the present no useful 
and satisfactory hypothesis regarding the nature and origin of time 
experience can be formed. Introspection by the method of mean error 
lends no countenance to the view that times are measured by the past- 
ness character of their first terms, but only by the lengths of time which 
lead to their second terms. Nor could we account for the subjective 
modification of times by emphasis, by temporal surroundings, by temporal 
position, by the pause, by the direction and sharpness of attention, and 
by the duration of expectation, if we had to evolve their differences out 
of differences in a character of their first terms. We must rather suppose 
that successive impressions display time characters which individualise 
them just as at times the tones of a rising and falling continuum are 
mutually individualised by properties of pitch. Time or time length is 
then to be supposed to be founded upon these attributes. What these 
attributes consist of, we do not know, nor why they are modified when a 
greater or less number of time points are clearly grasped, and so localised 
between two given time end-points. The author, however, feels certain 
that the inner process from which the apprehension of time develops is 
most intimately related to those intellectual form-apprehending processes 
which allow us to direct our thinking: upon melodies, differences, and in 
general all kinds of ‘distances’. 

Henry J. Wart. 


Das Geddachtnis: die Ergebnisse der Experimentellen Psychologie und ihre 
Anwendung in Unterricht und Erziehung. By Dr. Max OFFNeEr. 
Dritte Auflage. Pp. 312. 


In this, the third edition of the book, the practical applications of psy- 
chological facts in reference to learning and remembering have been 
dealt with more fully than in the previous editions, though at the same 
time the author says he has resisted requests to lessen the amount of 
space devoted to the discussion of theory. More attention has also been 
given to relevant pathological phenomena, These additions increase the 
claims of the book to be, if only on the ground of comprehensiveness, 
probably the best monograph as yet produced on the psychology (general 
and experimental) of memory. Indeed the discussion of such topics as 
the conditions of attention and its relation to interest,and apperception, 
the education of voluntary attention, the comparative value of learning 
poems, etc., by the ‘* whole method ” or “ part method,” make the book 
almost a general psychology of the learning process. It may be of in- 
terest to recall that the author of this book and of one of our best mono- 
graphs on Fatigue, is a teacher in a Gymnasium. 

The work might well be shortened by the elimination of occasional 
statements and discussions of the obvious: and an authority on mental 
fatigue ought to be less addicted to sentences of ten, twelve, and even 
eighteen lines in length. 

C. W. VALENTINE. 
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IX.—PHILOSOPHICAL PERIODICALS. 


BriTIsH JOURNAL OF PsycHotocy. Vol. vii., No. 2. T. H. Pear, 
A. Wolf, T. W. Mitchell, and T. Loveday. Symposium on ‘ The Réle 
of Repression in Forgetting’. [Pear adopts a modified Freudian atti- 
tude, emphasising the importance of repression in forgetting—other than 
the type of forgetting more aptly described as decay of memory and at- 
tributable largely to physiological causes. Wolf accepts reality of act of 
‘*repression”’ by which an idea is expelled from consciousness, but not 
that of continued ‘‘ resistance” by which reappearance of idea is pre- 
vented. Forgetting is sufficiently explained cS ‘absence of generally 
recognised conditions of retention and recall”. Mitchell objects to 
Wolf’s terminology, and urges that it is the attraction of ideas by other 
repressed painful unconscious ideas (rather than their repulsion of other 
conscious ideas) that leads to forgetting and causes resistance. Repres- 
sion takes place in childhood, not so much by the turning from painful 
ideas and feelings, but in accordance with principle of ‘‘ adaptation to a 
future environment,” the usefulness or uselessness of memories deserving 
more consideration than Freudians have given them. Loveday suggests 
that Freud’s doctrine of repression involves the presence, as thought, 
in unconsciousness, of all ideas which can be recalled, and points out 
that unpleasantness often causes experience to be better remembered. ] 
Carveth Read. ‘The Psychology of Magic.’ [Discusses the origin, 
evolution and decay of some magical beliefs.] W.H. Winch. ‘Some 
New Reasoning Tests Suitable for the Mental Examination of School 
Children.’ [Series of tests devised which correlate highly with one 
another, and also with position in school, except that Standard V., a 
class usually taught by a teacher specially interested in Logic, did better 
even than Standards VI. and VII. The stages in development of capacity 
for analysis of problems are center M. J. Reaney. ‘The Correla- 
tion between General Intelligence and Play Ability as Shown in Organised 
Group Games.’ [A positive correlation (r = 0°32) discovered between 
play ability and general ability; correlation unaffected by sex or social 

osition of children.] Nellie L. Perkins. ‘The Value of Distributed 

epetitions in Rote Learning.’ [Confirms results of previous experi- 
menters that distributed repetitions, even with intervals of two or 
three days, are superior to equal number of repetitions closely following 
one another.]—Vol. vii., No. 3. Agnes L. Rogers and J. L. McIntyre. 
‘The Measurement of Intelligence in Children by the Binet-Simon Scale.’ 
[Confirms on the whole the utility of the Binet-Simon tests, but suggests 
a repetition of the same groups of tests at ages 4-6, 7-9, 10-12, etc., in- 
stead of a new set of tests for each year. Criticises especially Binet’s 
evaluation of children’s definitions, in favour of definition by function as 
being often better than definition by description. Defends retention of 
tests which are partly dependent on school training in view of univer- 
sality of such training.] E. Roffe Thomson. ‘An Enquiry Into Some 
Questions Connected with Imagery in Dreams.’ [Proportion of different 
types on imagery in dreams tends to be the same as in waking life, and 
the dominant imagery tends to carry the central motif of the dream. 
Sensory stimuli play only small part in formation of dream and are often 
distorted before being worked into texture of dream. Critical thought 
in dreams may be as logical and consistent as in waking life. Freud's 
theories of Condensation, Displacement, and Draiatisation confirmed, 
but not his assertion as to the universal influence of unconscious wishes, 
and of the sexual element in dreams.] Stanley H. Walker. ‘Immediate 
Memory and its Evaluation.’ [In learning series of nonsense-syllables 
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and figures intelligent children tend to apprehend the series as a complex 
whole, backward children as a series of isolated units. Perseveration and 
‘‘regressive inhibition” more characteristic of backward children.] J. 
C. Flugel and William McDougall. ‘Some Observations on Psycho- 
logical Contrasts.’ [Evidence leaves it an open question whether there 
is one general law underlying all contrast effects or whether contrast 
effects of different kinds (e.g., in judgments of weights, lengths of lines, 
duration, rate of seen motion) have quite independent causes. } 


JOURNAL OF PHinosopHy, PsycHoLogy, AND Screntiric Metusops. 
xiii., 19. R.B. Perry. ‘The Truth Problem. I.’ [Proposes to solve 
the problem ‘ by distinguishing four senses of truth, and then accepting 
them all, each in its place”. The senses are (1) the ‘logical’ sense, for 
which the distinction between truth and falsity is merely that between 
positivity and negativity; which, however, does not imply acceptance 
and rejection; (2) the ‘ontological,’ which arises when the assertion 
sign is attached to a symbolic propositional complex ; '3) which. ‘‘ is per- 
haps nothing more than the distinction between a universal and one of 
its instances”.] D. F. Swenson. ‘The Logical Significance of the 
Paradoxes of Zeno.’ [Suggests, against Russell, that ‘‘ instead of imply- 
ing the unreality of change, they may be regarded as demonstrating the 
impotence of logic to construe the reality of change”. Zeno first posits 
a series which is incomplete and infinitely divisible by definition, and 
then refuses to pass into something qualitatively different beyond it; in 
this he is right, on the principle that if a thing can be done once it can be 
done again, which applies to all reflective processes. There is always a 
leap in a qualitative transition whether we start from a ‘positive’ or a 
‘negative ’ definition of infinity: ‘‘ every change and every transcendence 
is a breach of logical continuity, and hence, from the point of view of 
logic, a paradox,” but “ this does not mean that change is mere appear- 
ance”; only that philosophers have misunderstood the scope of logic. }— 
xiii., 20. G. A. de Laguna. ‘Sensation and Perception. I.’ [An im- 
portant paper which challenges the traditional assumption that the 
‘sensations’ which the introspective psychologist’s attention analyses 
out of the ‘complex’ percept may be regarded as a genetic as well as an 
analytic ‘ element,’ and urges that ‘‘ sensations are not genetic elements, 
but are the products of the same individual development which yields per- 
ceptions. The child does not see colours, and cannot see them, until, 
and in so far as, he has already learned to see objects. He does not hear 
tones until he has learned to hear voices and footsteps . . . the develop- 
ment of meaning is one side, the generation of qualitative distinctness is 
the other side, of one and the same process of differentiation and inte- 
gration.” It is not therefore true that the baby’s world can be represented 
as a kaleidoscopic confusion—‘“‘ it is rather a world of imperative urgencies 
and impulsions.”] G. E. Howard. ‘ Hellenic Civilisation.’ [A lauda- 
tory notice of a book by G. W. Botsford and E. G. Sihler.] 


“ Screntra”’ (Rivista pi Scienza). Series ii. Vol. xix. No. 6. 
June, 1916. S. Pincherle. ‘Il calcolo delle probabilita e l’intuizione.’ 
[The world to which we apply the science of number or extension is not 
the complex world in which we live, but is a world which is only a 
schematic representation of the real, and the causes considered in it 
reduce to a small number that dominate the whole, while the others are 
deliberately left on one side. In mechanics and physics the dominant 
causes are, so to speak, imposed by the very nature of things; but in 
sciences such as political economy, medicine, meteorology, and certain 
parts of biology, this selection of causes is not thus imposed, and a sub- 
jective element comes in. Sometimes we cannot imitate mechanics and 
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physics by reducing causes to a small number of predominating ones ; 
and then we do as a doctor practised in diagnosis or an old sailor learned 
in weather-lore, and use, besides logical deductions or intuitive induc- 
tions from cause to effect, numerous observations of which the traces 
hav been preserved in our memories. In such cases, then, the deductive 
method must be supplemented by the statistical method, which is closely 
connected with the calculus of probabilities. This calculus applies to 
effects about the causes of which we are ignorant; and on this ignorance 
of causes is founded the definition of probability, where it is translated 
into a principle of equivalence between the various possible causes 
(principle of the symmetry of causes). ‘In the elementary definition of 
probability: “If, in a finite number of possibilities, certain of them 
bring about the realisation of an expected event, the probability of the 
event is given by the ratio of the number of favourable cases to the 
number of possible cases,” there is implicitly contained the hypothesis 
of the non-existence of a dominant cause or of the symmetry of causes. 
If a contradiction arises in the reply to a question solved by the principles 
of the calculus of probabilities, this depends in general on the fact that 
we have neglected to notice that the nature of the question does not 
admit of a symmetry of causes of the kind mentioned.’ Modern re- 
searches have been occupied with cases of an infinite number (in the 
Cantorian sense) of possibilities, and the above elementary definition thus 
has to be modified. A very interesting article, especially for those who 
hold that the introduction of probability into the formulation of the 
principle of induction (Russell) is topsy-turvy.] G. Bigourdan. 
‘L’orgine et les progrés de l’astronomie, en relation avec la mesure du 
temps et avec le probléme des longitudes.’ [A rather slight article 
showing how the practical needs—which were also primitive—of measur- 
ing time and getting one’s bearings at sea were the beginning of astro- 
nomy.] W. M. Bayliss. ‘Surface phenomena in living structures.’ 
[‘ If a muscle is set into activity by a stimulus and the energy of the con- 
tractile process is measured by the amount of heat produced when no 
external work is done, it is found that this energy is directly proportional 
to the length of the fibres during the time in which the contractile stress 
is developed. The fact that there is a difference between the energy 
produced when the fibres are allowed to shorten and that produced when 
no change of Jength occurs shows at once that the volume of the muscle 
has no influence on the process, because there is no change in the volume. 
It is clear, therefore, that the amount of energy set free is proportional 
to the area of certain surfaces arranged in a longitudinal direction in the 
muscle.’ Technical. ‘We may conclude from the short review here 
presented that further study of the phenomena at phase boundaries will 
throw light on many problems as yet obscure. It would probably not be 
going too far to say that the peculiarities of those phenomena which we 
call ‘‘vital”’ are due to the fact that they are manifestations of inter- 
change of energy between the phases of heterogeneous systems. It was 
Clerk Maxwell who compared the transactions of the material universe 
to mercantile operations in which so much credit is transferred from 
one place to another, energy being the representative of credit. 
There are many indications that it is just in this process of change 
of energy from one form to another that special degrees of activity 
are to be observed. Life is incessant change or transfer of energy, 
and a system of statical equilibrium is dead.’] E. Ciccotti. ‘Dopo 
la guerra.’ ([Soberly eloquent, quite correct, and not very novel.] 
J. G. K. Wicksell. ‘La guerre, la paix, et l’accroissement de la popu- 
lation.’ [This war may really be ‘the last war’ through decrease of 
population.] Book Reviews. Review of Reviews. Chronicle. French 
translations of articles in Italian and English. Index to vol. xix. 
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